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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


THE NEW FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE WILL 
ENABLE YOU TO USE YOUR CAR, TRUCK AND 


TRACTOR IN ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 


Tue body of this tire is built with 
patented Gum-Dipped Cords, giving it extra 
strength and greater flexing ability without 
creating heat, the greatest enemy of tire life. 


The extra-heavy super traction tread on 
this tire is scientifically designed to prevent 
the bumpiness on smooth roads that is so 
objectionable in other tires designed for 
traction in soft ground. This heavy self- 
cleaning tread, required to withstand unusual 
pulling traction and strains, is securely locked 
to the cord body by Firestone’s patented 
construction of two extra Gum-Dipped cord 


layers under the tread. 


These new and unusually effective 
Firestone super traction tires enable you to 
operate your tractors, trucks and passenger 
ears for all kinds of farm work and over 
ground and roads that could not be traveled 
with ordinary tires, even equipped with 


chains. 
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5 to 25% quicker. 



















Gum-Dipped cords 
give greater blowout 
protection. Gum-Dipping 
is not used in other tires. 
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Wider, flatter tread - 
gives more than 50% 
longer non-skid wear. 
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GROUND GRIP TIRE 





Gum-Dipped cords to 
hold massive non-skid 
tread to tire body. 


Gum-Dipped cord body 
gives extra strength for 
strains of heavy pulling 
at low pressures. 


Stientifically designed 
tread (patent applied for) 
has continuous bars pre- 
venting bumping on paved 
roads—itisself.cleaning in 
‘mud and in soft ground 
—no chains needed. 


extra layers of 
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SIZE PRICE 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21..........- $ 9.80 
4.75/5.00-19.._... aes 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20............ 10.35 
5.25 /(5:50-17.. 12.50 
5.25/5.50-18....... 12.75 
6.00-16 14.15 














Other Sizes Proportionately Low 




















Why buy a Tire That Does Not Carry the 
Manufacturer’s Name or Guarantee when you 
can buy Firestone Tires bearing the Firestone 


Name and Guarantee in an 
five grades of t 


any so-called 


Equal or superior to 


Grade, Super or De- 
Luxe line regardless 









First 


on-> of the 
sand get 


better quality and service 














Equal or superior 
to any special brand 
tire made for mass 
distributors, adver- 
tised as their first 
line tire without 








and workman- 
ship, carries the 
Firestone name 
and guarantee, 
and is equal or 
superior to any 



























at no higher price 








CENTURY PROGRESS OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE COURIER TYPE | 
—_ Gun Dipped good qaciicy (a rene oe 


need mew tire 
safety at 

very low pric: 
this tire has 


of name, brand or the manufacturer's tire made in this me: equal 
manufacturer. —_ name or guarantee. price class. = 
4.50-21 $7.30 4.50-21 $6.65 4.50-21 $5.75 ao,ei, E 
4.75-19 7-15 5.00-19 7.55 4.75-19 6.10 a l, | $4.05 
5.00-19 8.30 5.25-18 8.40 5.25- 7.20 "7 
5.25-18 9.20 5.50-17 | 9.20 5.50-19 | 6.30 ‘oS i 22 
Other Sizes Other Sizes Other Sizes 4.75-19 5.55 











grade of rubber and cotton. 























Proportionately Low 
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Proportionately Low 4 XN Proportionately Low y. 





Accurately balanced and 
rigidly inspected and we 
know itis as perfect as 
humaningenuity can makeit. 








SIZE | PRICE SIZE |PRICE 
4.50-21] $ 7 «7 §1/4.75-19nD| 10.05 
4.75-19 8&.20)/5.00-19np| 11.05 
5.00-19 8. 801/5.25-18np|12.20 
5.25-1 9.7 §$)|5.50-17Hp|12.7§ 




















5.50-17| LO. 7 O}|6.00-17Hnp| 14.30 
Other Sizes Proportionately Low A 











GET OUR PRICES ON 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


Seat Covers Auto Horns 

Picnic Jugs Radiator Hose 
Chamois and Sponges Bumper Guards 
Wax and Cleaner Fan Belts, etc., etc. 


Batteries 
Spark Plugs 
Brake Lining 
Auto Radios 




















Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
—featuring Margaret Speaks, 
Soprano, and the 
Choral Symphony, with 
William Daly's Orchestra— 
every Monday night over 
N. B. C—WEAF Network 
© 1985, F. T. & R. Co. 
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O 
$50 REWARD 


WALLACES FARMER 


a 
SERVICE BUREAU 
i ee — 


Paint Marks Prove Guilt 


Charles L. Thompson, a Servicg 
Bureau member living near Gilbert, 
Iowa, may have been Careless jp 
splashing when he came to painting 
his poultry house, but it proved to 
be fortunate for him. Some specks 
of red paint on his chickens helpeq 
him to identify them when thieves 
broke in and stole them a short time 
later. 

The morning after the theft, he 
found footprints leading from the 
poultry yard to the road. Up the roaq 
a little ways he found feathers anq 
the tracks of an automobile in the 
mud. He immediately called the 
sheriff. 

In the meantime, it seems that the 
thieves’ car had skidded into a ditch 
just west of Thompson’s farm, and 
they had called on William Jacobson 




















for assistance in getting out. Jacob. 
son took his team to help them, but 
when he noticed that the car con. 


tained chickens, he suspected some. 
thing was wrong, and refused to help 
them out. Instead, he went home, 
got his car, and drove to Gilbert, 
where he picked up the mayor and 
marshal and brought them back to 
where he had left the two fellows 
with their car in the ditch. 

His prompt action made an arrest 
possible while the thieves still had 
the chickens in their possession 
Thompson, who in the meantime had 
heard from neighbors of the car in 
the ditch, arrived just as Jacobson 
and the officers were taking charge 
of the thieves. The splotches of paint 
on the chickens made a positive iden- 
tification possible. 

The thieves, who gave their! 
as Guy Bridge and Pearl Rey: 




















decided that it would do then 
good to deny their guilt, so they 
pleaded guilty and were sentenced 


to five years each in the Fort Mad 
ison penitentiary. 

The usual Service Bureau reward 
checks have been mailed to Jaco 
son and Thompson for their wi 
this case. 





Wool Thief Captured 


} 


When John H. Takes, who lives 
near Walker, in Linn county, lowa, 
discovered some one had stolen some 
wool from his barn, he thought he 


had reason to suspect Orville Joyc« 
who had helped to shear his sheep 4 
few days previously. In reporting the 
theft, he told the sheriff of his 


picions, and an investigation | 
in the arrest of Joyce within twenty: 
four hours after the theft. 


Positive identification of Joyce as 
in company with 
had sold the wool at the 


we man who, 


of er party 


Chavan Hide, Fur and Wool ¢ 
pany, vas furnished by W. A. J 
son, Saics toanager of ta ‘Ompans 
The wool d been sold 

of the party +! 1ccom} 

but Johnson retiexhered 1 

tion of Joyce, and W 

made of him regardin’ 

wool he had recently ™ 
scription fitted in nicely 


suspicions entertained by Tak 
Joyce was taken into custody 
the sheriff obtained evidence show 
ing that the wool had been trans 
ferred from one car to anothe! 
Joyce. He also found ' 
which had contained the wool when 


the sacks 


it was stolen. 
When confronted bi 

dence, Joyce decided to plead suit’, 

of not to 


with the 
and was given a sentence 
i ‘or adison 
exceed ten years in the Fort Madi 
penitentiary. a 
Reward checks have been mail 


ienksnitl 
by the Service Bureau to John: : 
and Takes, along with our lett Be 

ng this 


i ingered gentry 
member of the light-fingered ge 


from the community. 
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Learning to F arm With Grass 


Heavy Rains This Year Show Need of Eroston Control 


grass. I would never plow it again. 

It’s ruined for grain crops.’’ Thus re- 
marked a farmer in Monroe county, Iowa, as 
he struggled thru eighteen to twenty inches 
of mud, digging out and patching up a fence 
that had been torn out and buried by a gully- 
washing rain of the day before. 

It was late spring. Over most of southern 
Iowa had fallen a gentle one-half to one-inch 
rain during the previous twenty-four hours. 
But in most of Lucas, Monroe and Appanoose 
counties, the rain had come down in unwonted 
torrents, scarring and cutting beyond repair 
hundreds of fields just planted or being made 
ready for corn planting. 

‘Washed out so badly you will have to 
replant the whole field,’’ was a visitor’s re- 
mark, as he stood on the highway grade and 
looked over the field which had furnished 
enough soil to bury a twenty-six-inch height 
of woven wire fence. 

‘I wish you would tell me how I ean get 
the field ready for replanting,’’ the owner of 
the field said. ‘‘There are eleven cullies now 
where there were none yesterday morning, 
and they are from eighteen inches to more 
than two feet deep. They are ten to twenty 
rods long from the head to the bottom of the 
slope. How ean I get it down to grass before 
the soil is all gone?’’ 

Over in Appanoose county, a man in rub- 
ber boots was wading across a water-logged 
field—a rather gently sloping one, southern 
lowa farmers would eall it. He stopped to 
talk a minute. 

‘How many more four-inch rains will be 
needed to make this field worthless for corn 
and oats?’’ was the question put to him. 


Work of Years Destroyed 


“Tf they come like this one, when the 
ground is bare and loose, as it is when ready 
for corn or oats or beans, about three more 
and the land will qualify for timber and 
nothing else. I have been hauling manure and 
growing clover, trying to maintain fertility on 
this field and farm for twenty-six vears. In a 
few hours yesterday, more fertility washed 
off than I put on in that twenty-six years.”’ 

‘“What’s the answer ?”’ 


“T WISH that whole corn field was in 








FARMERS’ IDEAS 


What do farmers on the rolling land 
of southern Iowa and northern Missouri 
think about the job of controlling erosion 
and getting land into grass? 


Here is the record of a trip of several 
hundred miles made thru this area, during 
which a good many farmers were asked 
to express their views. All of them agree 
that more land should be put down in 
grass, but many of them want to know 
how to get poor land seeded down suc- 
cessfully and how to make money on a 
farm that has only a small acreage in 
grain. 


Of course, nobody knows the complete 
answers to these questions, but we record 
in this article some of the recommenda- 
tions made by men who have been trying 
on their own farms to find a solution of 
this problem. 








dured is not a single problem. 
ten problems hooked together. 

Terracing is an important part of erosion 
control, but is far from the cure-all for erosion 
that many have assumed. 

‘**T felt that I had all my farming troubles 
about solved when we finished the last terrace 
on our eultivated fields,’” one Appanoose 
county, Iowa, owner reported. ‘‘It took just 
three good rains to show me we had cently 
started. Now we know that, like dikes along 
a river, terraces have to be watched and mend- 
ed constantly. The outlets are apt to become 
gullies of the worst sort if not handled right. 
We have not entirely solved the outlet prob- 
lem vet. 

‘*Then we 
bigger, 


It is eight or 


found that ditehes still grow 
whether the water comes from terraces 


A gully in Missouri which started from the 
excess of run-off water, due to overgrazing 
and clean cultivation of the contingent area. 


or not. So we have been planting trees, build- 
ing dams and trying to flatten 
and get them sodded. We only 
started.”’ 

‘How about terracing pasture land ?”’ 

‘Terraces have their greatest use there,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘You aren’t always and forever 
injuring them with plowing and cultivating. 
Land that has had most of the ‘ juice’ cropped 
out certainly should be terraced before or 
at the time of seeding down.”’ 

The filling up of terraces with soil, making 
necessary the building of new ones or raising 
the height of the old, is a real problem in 
areas where terracing has been practiced for 
ten years or more. In time, on rather steep 
slopes, the problem becomes a difficult one. 
In lowa and northern Missouri, terraeing is 
still too new for the problem to have become 
acute. However, the observations of practical 
farmers, as well as the employes of the Big 
Creek Watershed erosion control projeet, with 
headquarters at Bethany, Mo., is that terrae- 
ing isn't a success unless accompanied by a 
program of building up the humus and water 
holding capacity of the soil thru growing fre- 
quent and heavy ero; of clover and timothy, 
sweet clover or alfalfa. 

On practically all of this soil, sueh a pro- 
gram means liming, and on much should in- 
clude the use of phosphate. Not more than 
one corn crop in three years, or at the most 
two in five years, should be the rule. No fall 
or winter should pass without some crop such 
as rye, wheat, grass or clover to cover the 
vround between the terraces as well as the 
terraces themselves. If these things are done, 
washing between terraces and filling them will 
net be a serious problem. 


Make the Grade Just Right 


out ditches 
have this Jt bh 


Such a program is just as important as 
seeing that the terraces are eighteen inehes 
high (fourteen inches after settling), and that 
the grade is made exactly right and will earry 
all the water to the outlet and yet have it 
move into the outlet without washing. 


A farmer north of Bethany, Mo., whose 


farm had been terraced as a part of the Big 
Creek project, 


what he thought 
about the use of terraces 


was asked 





““T don’t know,’” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Agricultural ex- 
perts tell us to put it in 


grass; but I don’t know 
how to farm without 
crowing corn and other 
grain. I doubt if these 
experts do, either. If we 
had plenty of capital, 
larger farms, and knew 
more about using grass 


and hay to get the most 
Out of it, we eould cut 
down the amount put in 


cre ps.” 

On a trip of several 
hundred miles in south- 
ern Iowa and northern 
Missouri, in late May, al- 
most every farm operator 
asked was well aware of 
the seriousness of the ero- 
‘ion problem. But stop- 
Ping erosion, or rather 
reducing it to within an 








on steep slopes. 

‘I don’t believe that i 
is practical to terrace 
land under cultivation 
with a slope of more than 
four per cent, but I be- 
lieve it is desirable in pas- 
ture up to eight or ten 
per cent,’ he replied. 

‘“What about a field 
with a five or six per cent 
slope, that you might be 
farming ?”’ 

‘It should be terraced, 
by all but get it 
seeded down as 
you possibly can.’ 

The ditehes 
and great patches of hill- 
sides with none of the top 
soil left, which were vis- 
ible during nearly every 
mile of this trip, were 
enough to startle any one 
who gives any thought to 
(Continued on page 9) 





means, 


soon as 


countless 
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Planning VERY hog producer 
is bound to do a 
Ahead on Hog good deal of figuring on 
Production the hog prospects indi- 
cated by the June pig 
survey. The small spring pig crop of 1935 


was no surprise. Everybody estimated the 
crop at a low figure. Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead spent most of last fall and 
early winter urging every farmer who had 
the feed available to breed up to contract 
limits and eash in on the higher prices that 
were sure to come. 

‘The estimates on the 1935 fall pig crop, 
however, were a surprise to some of us who 
had noted signs of planning for more fall 
litters in the corn belt, and who suspected 
other sections would follow the same course. 
However, the federal estimate—made on the 
basis of reports by thousands of farmers—is 
for a fall pig crop 37 per cent smaller than 
the 1932-33 average, altho somewhat larger 
than a year ago. The conclusion of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies may well be 
repeated : 


If the number of sows that farrow 
in the fall season of this year should be 
about as estimated, the total number of 
litters farrowed in 1935, spring and fall, 
will be about 8,196,000 .. . 41 per cent 
below the average for 1932 and 1933. ... 
Commercial hog slaughter for the market- 
ing year October 1, 1935, to Septembei 
30, 1936, would be considerably less th 
that of the present marketing year, whieh 
promises to be the smallest sanee 1909-10. 


This indicates, n¢ ni] stvong market 
next winter, after a minor recession in late 
fall, but also a g vark 1ext summer 
from May thru Sepics, course, pay- 
. big part here An increase 
in pay-rolls can convert a good market into 


‘ase in pay-rolls can 
l. a moderate supply 


one, and a ce 
hold prices down even wit 
of hogs. 

The dangerous spot for the hog producer, 
aside from the usual seasonal variations in 
price, seems to be the fall of 1936. This com- 
ing fall, we will very probably have a corn- 
hog ratio that will encourage the breeding of 
many more sows than usual. Those 1936 
spring pigs will probably come on the market 
in bulk in October of 1936. That’s when to 
look for the big drop. 

What does this mean to the hog producer? 
Very plainly, it indieates that every farmer 
who ean handle early spring pigs in 1936 
should plan to have his litters farrowed as 
early in the year as possible, and should also 
figure on pushing these pigs along to go to 
market early in the fall before the break in 
October. It is not too early now to begin 
making plans. 

Every farmer hopes, of course, that a na- 
tional farm program can be worked out that 
will prevent a disastrous drop in hog prices 
in the fall of 1936. Yet, even tho a successful 
program is put across, the chances are for a 
considerable drop in price at that time any- 
way. The hog eyecle will be swinging back 
toward heavier production and lower prices, 
and a 1936 program may not be able to do 
more than make the drop less severe. In any 
event, it is going to pay hog producers to plan 
for early litters and for a feeding program 
designed to put 1936 spring pigs on the mar- 
ket early that fall. 

It was nearly a year ago that we began to 
urge farmers who eould get hold of feed to 
disregard the discouraging features of the 
hog situation, as it was then, and to plan to 
breed up to contract limits for 1935. Those 
farmers who were able to plan ahead on that 
basis are making money. We suggest now 
that farmers begin to figure on early spring 
pigs in 1936, and on rushing these pigs to 
market as soon as possible. They'll have a 


, 


good chance for profits. And we might add 
that farmers who will be forced to raise late 
spring pigs in 1936, and who ean not put 
them on the market until the winter of 1936- 
37, will be well advised to raise fewer than 
they may now be planning on. Unless we get 
a big business revival and a big pick-up in 
export trade at the same time, the winter of 
1936-37 doesn’t look any too good for hog 
prices. 








HOG PRICES 


How do hog prices this year compare 
with prices in the three preceding years? 
We all know there has been a gain, but 
just how much has this amounted to? 
Below we print the average prices paid 
to Iowa farmers for hogs at local shipping 
points on May 15, June 15 and July 15 
for the last three years. The figures given 
for 1935 include only the months of May 
and June, since the official averages for 
July 15 will not be available until the end 
of the month. 

May June July 
a $2.50 $4.20 
— 4.00 3.95 
Ea 3.60 4.00 
a 8.80 shaded 











O YOU remember 

times when you 
thought you had eaught 
clear up with your work 
and felt comfortable and 
pleased over it, and then the boy came in to 
tell you the hogs had broken out of the clover 
pasture, or the weeds had come back so fast 
in the bottom corn field that another eultiva- 
tion was necessary, or that something else had 
happened? Anyway, you had to get out and 
buckle to it again as hard as ever. 

Sometimes it seems that all a fellow can do 
is to keep even with things. He’s doing well 
if he doesn’t lose ground. 

That’s exactly the way it seems to work 
with the federal farm program. Lots of us, 
after we had spent years trying to get con- 
gress and the president to see the light, and 
more years trying to get a plan in operation 
after we had secured a congress and a presi- 
dent that would work with farmers, had 
hoped we could quit fussing about Washing- 
ton and pay attention to something else. 

But how quick weeds sprout down there! 
Farmers have had and are having a terrible 
battle, not only to secure minor improvements 
in the farm program, but to keep any farm 
program at all. As we predicted some months 
back, there has been a savage and determined 
effort in the last six months to wipe the whole 
thing out of existence and to throw farmers 
back to the conditions and the income of 1932. 

Go back over the record and see how many 
attacks have been made and are being made 
on the farm program. Briefly summarized, 
they include attempts to: 

1. Repeal the processing tax section. of the 
adjustment act. 

2. Cripple the act by blocking amendments. 
3. Secure refunds of processing taxes to 


It Looks 
Like a Long, 
Long War 


processors thru court action. 

4. Abolish the processing tax altogether by 
trying to get a supreme court decision declar- 
ing it uneonstitutional. 

5. Secure injunctions stopping collection of 
the processing tax. 

In all this, it will be noted that the attack 
is directed against the processing tax as the 
heart of the farm act. If the tax is abolished, 
no funds will be available to reward the eo- 
operating farmer; he will be foreed to in- 
erease production to compete with the non- 


cooperator ; total production will be increased ; 
prices will come down, and farm income will 
fall. 

Furthermore, the attack in almost all cases 
is being made primarily by processors of farm 
products. These folks make more from big 
farm produetion, even tho it brings the farm- 
er a low price, than from moderate produc- 
tion, even tho it brings the farmer a good 
price. They would prefer to see farmers 
working to the limit to produet huge crops, 
and getting poor prices, than to see them. 
selves forced to let equipment lie idle and to 
get handling charges on a smaller farm pro- 
duction. 

While there are some exceptions, and while 
some processors have decided it is sound pol- 
icy to cooperate with farmers rather than to 
fight them, the real opposition to the farm 
act program comes from cotton dealers and 
exporters, packers, millers and the like. Their 
point of view is perfectly reasonable and per- 
fectly selfish. They would rather make money 
than let farmers make money. That’s why 
they’re fighting. 

How is this battle between farmers and 
processors coming on? Look back to the sum- 
mary above. These attempts to destroy the 
farm act have worked out about as follows: 

1. The attempt to get congress to repeal 
the processing tax section was defeated. 

2. The attempt to cripple the act by block- 
ing amendments was defeated in part. Some 
amendments, principally the feed grain 
amendment, were beaten. Most of the rest, 
including the provisions for the ever-normal 
granary, seem likely to pass. 

3. The attempt to secure refunds of pro- 
cessing taxes to processors is being blocked 
by the amendment barring such suits from 
the court of claims. 

4. The attempt to have the processing tax 
declared unconstitutional is still going on. 
No decision will be made until next fall. 

5. Some injunctions have been secured in 
lower courts blocking collection of processing 
taxes. 

The battle for economie justice to agricul- 
ture never seems to end. We have to fight to 
hold what we’ve gained, as well as to gain 
more ground. The enemies of the farm act 
keep working to arouse consumers, congress 
and the courts against the farm program. 
Farmers might as well figure that there isn’t 
going to be any truce in this conflict; we've 
all enlisted for the duration of the war, and 
it looks like a long one. 


HIS is a good year 
to make sure that 
there are ample reserves 
of hay. While a good 
many meadows burned 
out last summer, there is a big acreage this 
season of emergency hay crops, and a chance 
to fill up haymows and have a few stacks left 
over. We hope the opportunity will be used 
by every livestock man. Most of us run too 
close on roughage, and frequently have to 
turn eattle on pasture too early in the spring 
because the mows are empty. . 
Over the country as a whole, moreover, 1 
doesn’t seem likely that we are going to have 
a lot too much hay even for next winters 
needs. An official estimate a few weeks 
indicated that the total hay erop would 
around nine per cent under the ten-year 
average, while “the number of hay consumine 
animals on farms next winter would be on!) 
three or four per cent under the number wih- 
tered for the average of the last ten years. 
Farmers in some areas are already doing 
some figuring on the possibility of soft corn. 
Last season, many had to put corn in emer- 
geney silos to save it from drouth, and this 
experience may come in handy this year for 
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those folks who may have to use some late 
corn for silage if a frost comes too early. 

Grain for livestock will apparently be 
plentiful this winter. This provides another 
opportunity for farmers to build up reserves. 
Earlier estimates were that feed grain produc- 
tion was likely to run ten to fifteen per cent 
under the ten-year average, while the number 
of grain consuming animals is about fifteen 
per cent under normal. Present prospects 
are that there may be a little less corn than 
was predicted in this estimate, and somewhat 
more wheat for feed, so that the situation 
hasn’t changed a great deal. 

The point is that we aren’t going to have a 
big excess of hay and feed grains this year, 
if we handle it right. If farmers figure on 
keeping just enough hay and grain to let 
them serimp along in a mild winter, enough 
surplus stocks will be turned on the market 
to depress prices. If adequate farm reserves 
are kept, we are not likely to have a surplus 
for market that will cause much trouble. 
From the long-time point of view, it’s good 
business for farmers to keep adequate farm 
reserves. For the sake of prices this fall, it is 
equally important to prevent too heavy sales 
of hay and grain, that will eventually be need- 
ed on the farms from which they are sold. 


OWA farmers will join 
with the editors of 
this paper in congratu- 
lating Iowa State College 
on the selection of Dr. T. 
W. Schultz as head of the department of eco- 
nomics and sociology. Doctor Schultz served 
as acting head of the department after A. G. 
Black left to become, successfully, chief of the 
Corn-Hog Section and chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies at Washington. 

Economists of the right qualities and train- 
ing can be of tremendous aid to farmers of 
the state at this time. Farmers need and must 
have the best disinterested information they 
ean get on the various policies on which farm 
people are called to make decisions. They 
ean not rely on the orthodox economists who 
are merely apologists for things as they are, 
on the pleadings of one political party or the 
other, on the views of business men who are 
thinking primarily of their own interests and 
not of agriculture, or on the sometimes in- 
temperate views of farm groups when these 
views are the product of sentiment and hope 
and are not based on a study of the facets. 
Like all of us, a department of economies 
makes its own mistakes, and plenty of them, 
but, if properly led, it will not make the kind 
of mistakes that are the product of personal 
interest and short-range views. 

We do not expect always to agree with the 
findings of Doctor Schultz and his associates. 
Certainly, we do not ask farmers to swallow 
Whole anybody’s econelusions. 3ut we do 


Schultz 
At Head of 
Economics 


think that Iowa people, in addition to listen- 
ing to the arguments put up by various in- 
terested groups, will do very well to study the 
reports and the conclusions of the department 
of Economies at Ames. We need reports on 


ments in economies just as much as we 
heed reports on experiments in cattle feeding 
and corn raising. 


Historical N'! )T all of us can take 
Highway lone vacations, but 
\ almost any farm family 
Markers in the corn belt can paek 


up for a trip of a day or 
two to nearby state parks. Iowa and its neigh- 
boring states have done well in providing a 
good many parks, one or more of which are 
Within easy motoring distance of almost any 
farm. 
_ We wish the corn belt did as well in provid- 
Ing information about historical sites for the 
motorist. Most of us are interested in the 
past of our state. We would like to see signs 
by the wayside that would point out where 








the Mormon trail crossed the modern high- 
way, would note that an Indian village or an 
early trading post was located on what is now 
a corn field, or point out that the new bridge 
is on the site of a ferry that helped ’49-ers on 
their way to California. 

In addition to fixing up state parks, we 
would like to see some old historical buildings 
in the corn belt restored. The John Brown 
house at Iowa City, if restored to the way it 
was in the fifties, would be worth visiting. 
A hundred other old buildings, with impor- 
tant historical associations, should be pre- 
served. 

Those farmers who have motored thru Vir- 
ginia know how easy it is, thru reading high- 





TO GRASS 


Grass is the forgiveness of nature—her 
constant benediction. . . . Its tenacious 
fibers hold the earth in its place and pre- 
vent its soluble components from washing 
into the wasting sea. It invades the soli- 
tudes of the desert, climbs the inaccessible 
slopes and forbidden pinnacles of moun- 
tains, modifies climates, and determines 
the history, character and destiny of na- 
tions. 

Unobtrusive and patient, it has immor- 
tai vigor and aggression. Banished from 
the thoroughfare and the field, it bides 
its tirae to return, and when vigilance is 
relaxed, or the dynasty has perished, it 
silently resumes the throne from which it 
has been expelled, but which it never ab- 


dicates. 


It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm 
the senses with fragrance or splendor, but 
its homely hue is more enchanting than 
the lily or the rose. It yields no fruit in 
earth or air, and yet, should its harvest 
fail for a single year, famine would de- 
populate the world.—John J. Ingalls. 


- the luck of these people had changed. 








way markers, to get a fine idea of the course 
of the history of that state. The corn belt 
states, too, have a history worth recording 
for the benefit of the traveler along the high- 
way. The Iowa Planning Board has already 
made some recommendations along this line. 
We hope that the new work relief program in 
Iowa may include restoration of historical 
sites and the erection of highway markers to 
show those of us who are proud of Iowa’s 
past just where some of the stirring events of 
our early history took place. 


Is Federal S THE United States 
. . government going 
Credit Being bankrupt? Is the nation- 
Impaired? al debt so large that 
national eredit is being 


destroyed? Most farmers have noticed state- 
ments to that effect in certain sections of the 
press lately. One newspaper cartoon showed 
a picture of Uncle Sam in a barrel, descend- 
ing a sliding index line with the beginning of 
the present administration marked ‘‘ govern 
ment eredit excellent’? and the present time 
marked ‘‘government credit impaired.’’ 

There is one easv way to cheek these re- 
and that is to look 
over the price and yield of federal 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin shows the 1932 
average of government bonds at 99.2 per cent 
of par, with an average yield of 3.66 per cent. 
The latest figure at hand, May 29, shows an 
average price of 106.9 per cent of par, and 
an average yield of 2.64 per cent. 

Judged by the way bond buyers compete 
for federal bonds, and the lower rate of in- 
terest they are willing to accept, federal credit 
is much stronger than in 1932. If federal 
eredit is really weakening, the bond buyers 
haven’t found it out yet, and they are a 
pretty shrewd crowd. 


marks about federal eredit, 


bonds. 




















| Odds and Ends_ 








UT where the dust bowl used to be, in 

that corner where Kansas, Colorado and 
Oklahoma meet, where as late as this April 
dust storms turned day into night, smothered 
livestock, killed a few people with ‘‘dust 
pneumonia,’’ and wrecked winter grain, we 
saw, a few weeks ago, green fields, ponds 
full of water, a cool, green countryside spread 
out under a mild sun. 

Of course, a lot of the green was weeds; 
winter wheat was short; emergency forage 
crops were still a speculation; but certainly 
Yet, 
under this green covering, the menace of dust 
storms was still plain. All the spring and 
summer rains ean do is to give the farmers 
another chance to get more land back to grass, 
establish better rotations of plow land, and 
anchor the soil so that the next drouth will 
not be so destructive. 


OWN in Missouri, we saw the other half 

of the erosion problem. Here, heavy 
rains on rolling land steal fertility and leave 
gullies nobody ean farm. After the last heavy 
rain, we saw new water-courses down fields 
planted to eorn, new deposits of silt along 
the fenees, and hilltops washed clean of the 
last grain of top soil. 

Every farmer knows what ought to be done. 
Get rough land down to grass; put sloping 
land into a rotation that will keep the land 
covered in periods of heavy rainfall, and that 
will fill the soil with fibrous roots; terrace 
sloping land that has to be farmed. But to 
do this means a changed system of farming, 
money to spend for lime and phosphate, and 
some good luck for a season or two while 
grass is getting started. 

Fighting soil destruction, whether the de- 
stroyer is wind or rain, is a full time job for 
this generation and the next. Probably oui 
grandchildren will still be fighting the war, 
but we ean give them a start. 


OING by these farms, it struck us again 

that you can’t do much in building soil 
fertility and creating good farms so long as a 
lot of our farms are run by tenants who rent 
on a one-year basis. A real farm program 
has to be thought of in terms of ten or twenty 
or fifty years. 

Few owners and no tenants ean look that 
far ahead. Yet building a permanent agrieul- 
ture involves long-time planning by 90 per 
eent of the farmers. 

How to do it? These long-time amortized 
loans help a little. At least, they make un- 
necessary a struggle over refinancing every 


five years. A change in mental habits would 


mean something. Farmers who expect to keep 
on farming on the same farm, and who aren’t 
looking for an early chance to sell out at a 
profit, are the kind who ean really get down 
to business on soil improvement. Better farm 
income would help a lot. So would taxation 
favoring the owner-operator. 

Beyond this, we probably need some effort 
to make it easier for tenants to get started 
farming for themselves, and to do this on a 
basis of land prices low enough so they will 
have something left for themselves after pay- 


ing interest and installments on the principal. 


] 
Bankhead _ bill, 


house of econgvress the other day provides for 


mt 


he new which passed one 
the purchase of big farms and splitting them 
up into family-sized farms. A long time is 
given for repayment, and help is to be pro- 
vided to get these folks started farming for 
themselves. 

There is lots of room for mistakes in an 
experiment of this kind, and doubtless plenty 
will be made. Yet it is something we’ll have 
to learn how to do sooner or later, and we 
might as well start in. 
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Four-H Baby Beeves 


Members of Four-H boys’ and girls’ 
baby beef clubs are feeding out 
4.800 baby beeves in Iowa this year, 
according to Carl Oldsen, field rep- 
resentative of the Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association. The number is 
about 200 short of the calves fed 
out last year. The decrease is con- 
fined largely to the counties with 
low feed supplies because of the 
drouth. Of those on feed, about 10 
per cent will finally be shown at 
the great baby beef show at the 
Iowa State Fair. Last year, 490 
were exhibited, which was about the 
same as the preceding year. 

While the club members are fin- 
ishing the calves, they are receiving 
many practical lessons in beef pro- 
duction. In fact, the educational 
value extends back beyond the ac- 
tual feeding operation. Selection and 
planning problems are to be solved 
before feeding begins. In this project 
many agencies are joined with actual 
experience in teaching economical 
beef production. Bulletins, manuals, 
contacts with fellow club members, 
feeders, club leaders, county agents 
and demonstrations by experts all 
contribute to the fund of knowledge 
acquired by the member. 

Tours of inspection have been con- 
ducted in many counties, and in gen- 
eral it has been observed that the 
calves are carrying higher condition 
than usual. The greater finish of 
the calves this year is due in part 
to the smaller amount of roughage 
fed. With less roughage available, 
the junior feeders have used a larger 
amount of concentrates in the ration, 
with a resultant greater fatness on 
the calves. Many are very short on 
good hay for feeding, and as a con- 
sequence corn and cob meal are 
more widely used than in past years. 
Feeding methods have been improved 
also, and now there is a more gen- 
eral use of protein supplements like 
linseed oil meal than formerly. That 
the high finish essential to the best 
showing of the calf is acquired with 
more ease than when the basal feed 
is properly supplemented is a prac- 
tical lesson nrany Four-H calf feed- 
ers have learned. 

Record keeping, an important part 
of the project, impresses upon the 
members the value and use of well 
kept records. The practice in keeping 
records on a baby beef project is of 
‘inestimable value in business train- 
ing. Farming should be considered 
a business, and certain records are 
a necessity if business methods are 
to be employed. 

Anticipation of exhibiting success- 
fully at a show or fair is strived for 
by each baby beef club member, yet 
the enterprise, even devoid of any 
winnings made in the show-ring, is 
of tremendous educational worth to 
the participant. 


Soybeans 


After July 15 is too late for such 
general purpose varieties of soybeans 
as Manchu, Illini, Black Eyebrow, 
Dunfield and Mukden to mature prof- 
itable seed crops in an average sea- 
son. These varieties are best to use 
for the July hay planting. They make 
more growth when planted late than 
the later varieties, Wilson, Ebony, 
Peking, Virginia, and others of simi- 
lar maturing time. 

Soil that has been worked occa- 
sionally to kill weeds should be in 
ideal condition for soybeans. While 
it is usually advisable to disk ground 
for a couple of weeks after plowing, 
in order to start and kill weed seed 
thrown on the surface from the bot- 
tom, planting as soon as possible is 
probably more important for the 
July seeding. 

The bean seed may either be 
drilled solid like small grain, at the 
rate of one and one-half to two bush- 
els per acre, or planted in narrow 
cultivated rows at the rate of one 
bushel per acre. Drilling solid is 
more satisfactory when the beans 
are to be harvested for hay, pro- 
vided the land is reasonably free of 
weeds. With abundant and frequent 


Farm and Feed Lot 


DRAFT COLTS--HEGARI--SOYBEANS 


rains, which may seriously interfere 
with the use of the harrow in culti- 
vating the beans, new growers may 
find it much more satisfactory this 
year to grow the crop in rows. 

Soybeans are sometimes seeded 
following the removal of small grain 
on a seed-bed prepared by disking. 
Ordinarily, such plantings are neces- 
sarily made too late to be profitable, 
however. 


Seeding Clover and Alfalfa 


Seedings of red, alsike and sweet 
clover and alfalfa can be made thru- 
out the month of July. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover may be seeded thruout 
August, but this month is too late 
for fair assurance of red and alsike 
clovers being able to withstand the 
winter. 

Spots where seedings of clover or 
alfalfa failed may be reseeded in 
July after the small grain has been 
removed. One needs to be sure, how- 
ever, that the failure was not due 
to unfavorable soil conditions, such 
as lack of lime. Spots where the 
clover failed to catch because of 
heavy, lodged grain, drowning out 
or other unfavorable cultural prac- 
tice, may be disked and reseeded 
by broadcasting, followed by harrow- 
ing. Rolling thoroly, following the 
harrowing, is likely to be very bene. 
ficial, particularly for the summer 


an increase in the number of stal- 
lions enrolled for public service un- 
der state stallion registration laws. 
However, many of the newly en- 
rolled stallions are grades, scrubs or 
mongrels. 

Production of farm horses is a 
long-time enterprise, according to 
Mr. Speelman, and the production 
and use of animal power are eco- 
nomically sound practices for a ma- 
jority of farmers. The work stock 
shortage indicates rising horse 
prices for several years. 


Imported Sudan Seed 


Plentiful supplies of sudan grass 
seed imported from Argentina are 
available at retail prices ranging 
from 11 to 14 cents a pound. It is 
believed that this imported seed will 
give just as good results as domes- 
tic seed. Furthermore, domestic seed 
this year is scarce and generally of 
poor quality. While the use of fif- 
teen pounds of seed per acre is gen- 
erally preferred, ten pounds broad- 
cast will give satisfactory results. 

Sudan grass may be seeded to ex- 
cellent advantage thruout July. The 
seedings made during hot weather 
are ready for light pasturing in about 
three weeks if the soil is moist, but 
more time is necessary for the grass 
to establish a durable sod. It is per- 
fectly safe to pasture sudan grass 




















The seed-bed should be disked, harrowed and rolled thoroly. 


seeding. The surest method of seed- 
ing is to disk, harrow, roll thoroly, 
and then drill the seed just deep 
enough to cover, and follow with 
another rolling. ‘The seed-bed can 
not be made too firm, particularly 
for the summer seeding. 

Thin stands may best be thickened 
by drilling in more seed, since drill- 
ing kills comparatively few of the 
legume plants then growing, particu- 
larly if a double disk drill is used. 


Increase in Draft Colts 


Renewed interest in farm horse 
breeding is well under way, according 
to S. R. Speelman, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. In spite of a dearth 
of good producing mares and sound 
young stallions, the colt crop has 
been increased, beginning in 1932. 
For the year of 1934, the horse colt 
crop was estimated at 692,000 head. 
The total number of horses on farms, 
however, has continued to show a 
yearly decline for the past seventeen 
years. Further increases in the colt 
crop will be necessary to counteract 
the decline in number due to old age. 
It is estimated that increased breed- 
ing must continue for two or three 
years more before the actual de- 
cline in farm horses of working age 
is stopped. Of late, there has been 


until the first frost, after which there 
is a possibility that it may develop 
a sufficient amount of prussic acid 
to be poisonous to livestock. Frosted 
sudan can be made into hay with 
perfect safety, however. 

Sudan grass which is seeded as 
late as August 1 frequently grows 
to a height of more than five feet 
before frost, and if it is cut about 
October 1, when partly headed, will 
make hay of good quality. 


Hegari for Fodder 


Hegari is one of the best of the 
sorghums for the July planting of 
fodder. Seed of this variety is plenti- 
ful this year, while seed of other 
sorghums is scarce. Furthermore, 
Hegari is an early sorghum, matur- 
ing in from 100 to 110 days. Seedings 
made by mid-July should be ap- 
proaching maturity by October 1, 
when the hegari can be cut for fod- 
der. There is no danger of poison- 
ing from feeding frosted hegari if it 
is allowed to cure thoroly in the 
shock. 

Hegari seed can be purchased for 
around 5 to 8 cents a pound. It is 
recommended that for seedings made 
at this time eight to ten pounds of 
seed be used per acre, drilling it in 
rows. 
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Producing Wiltshire Sides 

The influence of feeding on the 
amount of lean in the bacon hog car- 
cass has recently been studied at the 
University of Alberta, at Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. A favorable pork 
export quota to Canada from Great 
Britain has stimulated an interest in 
producing Wiltshire sides that wil] 
meet the trade requirements. A Wilt 
shire side is a wholesale cut of cured 
pork from a hog of bacon type. It is 
the entire side minus the head, feet, 
aitch-bone, back-bone, breast-bone 
and neck-bones. Specifications are 
quite exacting for the top grade of 
Wiltshires for export. Length, depth 
and distribution of back fat, weight, 
balance of parts, covering and shape 
are all factors which affect the Wil‘ 
shire grade. The best weight for the 
side is 60 pounds, and a good type 
pig of 200 pounds will yield two such 
sides. Lean meat is an important 
feature in the best quality Wiltshire 
side. 

The feeder is concerned with the 
possibility of influencing the percent 
age of lean to fat in the carcass by 
varying the protein in the ration 
The Alberta trial, conducted by R. D 
Sinclair, was designed to throw some 
light on this question. Five groups of 
eight crossbred Yorkshire-Tamworth 
pigs allotted on the “litter mate’ 
basis were fed rations containing va 
rious proportions of protein supple. 
ment during the winter of 1934-35 

he feeding period was from shortly 
after weaning until the pigs reached 
a marketable weight. At that time 
they were graded on foot and the 
carcasses were also graded. The per 
centage of fat and lean of some of 
the carcass cuts was determined and 
an estimate was made of the rela- 
tive leanness of the entire carcass. 


What They Were Fed 


The grain mixture, which was self- 
fed in all lots, consisted of equal 
parts of ground oats, barley and 
wheat. The protein supplement was 
made up of sixty parts of tankage, 
twenty parts of linseed oil meal, fif 
teen parts of alfalfa meal and five 
parts of salt. Lot 1 received the 
protein supplement to the extent of 
4 per cent of the ration, and Lot 2 
8 per cent. In Lot 3, the protein 
supplement was started at the 12 
per cent level and reduced to 10 per 
cent when the pigs reached a weight 
of 80 pounds, and further reduced 
to 8 per cent when they reached 
30 pounds. Lot 4 was changed 
at the same weights as Lot 3, but 
the level of the protein supplement 
feeding was 4 per cent higher, and 
Lot 5 was fed the protein supple 
ment at a 4 per cent higher level 
than Lot 4. 

With regard to the daily gains 
which were made by these pigs, 
it was found that increasing the 
percentage of the protein supple 
ment to 12 per cent, until the pig 
had reached a weight of 80 pounds, 
resulted in more rapid gains, but 
further increases than this were not 
attended with faster gains. Appar 
ently, there was a limit to the quan- 
tity of protein that the pig could 
use to advantage daily. Lot 3 ex 
celled in economy of gains; in fact 
when compared with Lot 1, the 4 
per cent supplement group, each ad 
ditional pound of supplement that 
was fed made a saving of 4.4 pounds 
of grain. 

Grading of the pigs on foot Tre- 
vealed no striking differences as be- 
tween the different lots. Likewise 
length measurements, estimates 0! 
fat and lean meat, and the size 
of the “eye of lean” were not varied 
by the range of the protein supple 
ment allowance in this trial. The 
amount of protein furnished the plgs 
did not have any definite effect upon 
the leanness of the carcasses. Great- 
er differences between litters than 
between treatments were demon 
strated in carcass quality. Breeding, 
therefore, it is shown by these Ca 
nadian tests, is a highly important 
force in determining the fitness ot 
pigs for the production of Wiltshire 


sides. 
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WALL4 CES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD « 


Increase in Supplies of Keed 


Forecast Two-Billion-Bushel Corn Crop 


MPLE supplies of feed grains and 

hay for the 1935-36 feeding sea- 

son in the United States as a whole 

now are practically assured, accord- 

ing to the government’s July crop re- 

port. Supplies of wheat, our principal 
cereal grain, also will be ample. 

The 1935 corn crop is estimated at 
about 2,045,000,000 bushels, compared 
with the short harvest of only 1,380,- 
000,000 bushels in 1934 and the 1928- 
$2 average of 2,562,000,000 bushels. 

The acreage to be harvested for 
corn is estimated at 93,590,000 acres, 
an increase of 6.6 per cent over last 
year, but a decrease of about 11 per 
cent from the 1932-33 average. Plant- 
ings would have been some larger, 
except for the wet weather prevail- 
ing over much of the corn belt during 
the past several months. 

As a result of this, July 1 condition 
of corn for the entire country was 
about 15 per cent below the 1923-32 
average. Very low condition figures 
were reported for all corn belt states, 
with the exception of Ohio. Lateness 
of planting and subsequent slow de- 
velopment of the crop have increased 
the danger of low yields and poor 
quality corn, should frosts occur at 
average dates this fall. 

The indicated United States aver- 
age yield per acre for 1935 is 21.8 
bushels. This compares with a ten- 
year average yield of 25.7 bushels. 
Ordinarily, wet weather and late 
plantings result in lower than aver- 
age yields. In 1924, the average yield 
was 22.9 bushels. In 1927, a more re- 
cent wet year, however, the final 
yield was 27.2 bushels. 


Indications for Corn in lowa 


In Iowa, it is estimated that the 
1935 corn crop will total 291,150,000 
bushels, compared with 195,895,000 in 
1934 and the 1928-32 average of 438,- 
792,000. Thus, prospects are that the 
1935 crop will be onethird greater 
than in 1934 and one-third under the 
1928-32 average. The July 1 condi- 
tion in lowa is estimated to be near- 
ly 20 per cent under the average. 

Oat prospects are above average. 
The estimated acreage of 39,530,000 
acres for harvest is much larger than 
the acreage harvested last year, and 
only slightly below the five-year av- 
erage. Sharp increases in acreage oc- 
curred this year in the entire corn 
belt west of Ohio. The greatest in- 
creases occurred in the Dakotas and 
Nebraska, where the drouth loss was 
very large in 1934. The total crop is 
expected to be about 1,266,243,000 
bushels, or more than double the 1934 
crop and about 4 per cent larger than 
the 1928-82 average. The yield per 
acre is expected to average about 32 
bushels for the country as a whole, 
compared with 30.3 bushels for 1923- 
32. In some localities, rust has re 
duced yield prospects and heavy rains 
have caused serious lodging, but, in 
general, production will be heavy. 

The Iowa oat crop is expected to 

total 216,524,000 bushels, or nearly 
four times the 1934 crop. The Iowa 
acreage is about one-fourth larger 
than a year ago, and the July 1 con- 
dition was considerably better than 
average. The 1928-32 average produc- 
tion in Iowa was 218,730,000 bushels. 
; The 1935 barley crop probably will 
increase over 1934 by a much great- 
er percentage than corn or oats. The 
crop now in prospect is estimated to 
be about 316,850,000 bushels, the sec- 
ond largest in history. The crop of 
1928, the largest to date, amounted to 
329,625,000 bushels. The area for har- 
Vest this season is placed at 12,957,- 
000 acres, compared with 7,095,000 in 
1934, and the average yield per acre 
Is forecast at 24.5 bushels, the high- 
€st since 1928. Iowa followed the gen- 
eral trend in barley production this 
year by increasing planted acreage. 
Consequently, the 1935 crop is ex- 
pected to total about 17,820,000 bush- 
els, compared with 5,125,000 in 1934 
and 18,229,000 for 1928-1932. 





With good yields of oats and barley 
promising to offset the prospective 
reduction in acreage yield of corn, it 
looks as if the total production of 
feed grains would be within 10 per 
cent of the ten-year average prior to 
last year. Stocks are abnormally low 
—corn stocks on July 1 totaled little 
more than 200,000,000 bushels, or 40 
per cent of normal, but the total feed 
grain supply available to the 1935-36 
feeding season will still be within 
about 15 per cent of average. 

Livestock and poultry require 
ments also are down about 15 per 
cent. Indications are, therefore, that 
farmers can feed the usual quantity 
of grain per head and still have a 
not unusually low supply of corn and 
oats on hand at the end of the sea- 
son. During the last twelve months, 
the disappearance of feed grains per 
unit of livestock on hand has been 
less than three-fourths of normal. 

Hay production will probably be 50 
per cent larger than in 1934. Yield 
per acre is expected to be heavy, and 
the total tonnage seems likely to ex- 
ceed that harvested in any year since 
1929. Production of both tame and 
wild hay is estimated at about 85- 
645,000 tons. The government reports 
indicate that the 1935 hay crop in 
Iowa will total about 5,710,000 tons, 
compared with 3,098,000 in 1934. 


Good Supply of Soybeans 


Soybeans also promise to be plen- 
tiful. The planted area of 5,463,000 
acres is nearly 30 per cent greater 
than a year ago, and close to the rec- 
ord acreage of 1930. The average in- 
crease in bean acreage in the north- 
central states is 36 per cent. 

After a very short crop in 1934, 
wheat production will return to a 
level more nearly in line with cur- 
rent demand. Production of all wheat 
in the United States this year is fore- 
cast at 731,045,000 bushels, compared 
with 496,929,000 last year and the 
1928-32 average of 860,570,000. In the 
1928-32 period, domestic wheat pro- 
duction exceeded effective demand. 

In much of the great plains region, 
weather conditions have been unfa- 
vorable for harvesting, and reports 
indicate that a considerable portion 
of the crop will be of rather poor 
quality. Black rust began to develop 
in some spring wheat areas in early 
July, but it is not likely that rust 
losses will greatly exceed the aver- 
age for similar early seasons. 





Buying of Dairy Products 


With 3,500,000 pounds of butter 
bids accepted late in June, and 
about 50,000 pounds of cheese bids 
authorized, the staff of the AAA, at 
Washington, issued notices for addi- 
tional butter and cheese bids on July 
9. The funds are derived from the 
special grant by congress for dairy 
products purchases for relief. The 
latest bid call is for 5,000,000 pounds 
of butter subject to federal inspec- 
tion rules, bids opened on July 2?. 
The cheese bids call for 2,000,000 
pounds, to be opened on July 23. 

Open market purchases of butter 
at a few primary exchanges will be 
started on behalf of the AAA when 
the final ruling on routine is made 
by the comptroller general. 

In June of 1935, the butter storage 
was 33,000,000 pounds, and on July 
1 it was about 93,000,000 pounds, or 
a June into-storage movement of 
about 60,000,000 pounds, or within 
10,000,000 pounds of the flush 1933 
into-storage rate. Thoughtful dairy- 
men are wondering whether relief 
buying alone is enough to exert influ- 
ence on the rapid fluctuations both 
up and down in the dairy supply sit- 
uation. An intensive drive for use of 
more dairy products as cooking fats, 
as well as direct food, has been sug- 
gested, because the invasion of the 
cooking fat field by other food fats 
has greatly cut demand for milk fats. 
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AVES 


GASOLINE 
IN 3 WAYS 


You save gasoline 
on each “cold” start 
with Super-Shell. 


e 
You save gasoline 


in acceleration—and 
in hill climbing. 









You save gasoline 
on the level run. 





This is the first gasoline specially refined to 
cut the high cost of stop-and-go driving — 
the kind you do on short daily trips. Super- 


balanced. it can save you gasoline in 3 ways. 


SUPER-SHELL 





















You Actually Pay LESS for 
Dempster Ho. 12 Annu-Qiled Windmill 


w'Noi2-- 7 The Dempster costs no more, yet it is famous for greater 
<—J powerandlongerlife. Infact you pay less fora Dempster 
because it costs less per year of service than any other on the market, 
First cost is practically the only cost. Starts humming in the 
tlightest breeze and takes care of itself in the 
heaviest winds. Dependable! Powerful! 
Efficient! Timken bearings, machine cut « 
gears, positive brake, ball bearing turn- 
ie, pullout tube and 30 other 
outstanding features. Oil it 
only once a year. Guar- 
ahtees plenty of 
water when- 









A high quality tower selling ata new 
fow price! Has great strength and long 


life. Wooden girts at bottom which prevent Best Tower 
buckling. Rigid corner posts, Heavy angle steel girts Buy on 
every bu feet. Convenient pullout. Extra strong ladder. Today's 
Adjustable swinging rod guides. Many other superior features. Market 


Made in sizes from. 22 ft. to 44 ft. 
Get more for your windmill dollar. Get a Dempster No. 12 Annu-Oiled 
Windmill with all its superior features at no extra cost. Mail coupon now. 


EMPSTER MILL MFG.CO., 731 So. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Please send me further facts on the equipment I have checked below: 


jess” ONES ORR [tow [] rumen 


Name 








Address... cawecese 


meee eee eee eee eee ae ee 














SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ FARMER and 
IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER 
and IOWA HOMESTEAD the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 














NER ‘SAMSON 


_ A Lifetime Windmill 
GUARANTEED By 


rf » Stover Mfg. & Engine C 



























at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of-oil, An especially fitted 
and packed hood protects from 
sand, dust and moisture. Wheel- 
shaft, wrist pins, gears and pinions 
are extra heavy. Has two lengths 
of stroke Governor protects and 
keeps mill running in strong or 
light winds. Automotive type 
brake band holds wheel still when 
pullout is applied All galvanized 
arts are extra heavy Wheel 
ts have double clips at each end 
larms are especially 
Mounted upon a self- 
aligning run-in-cil turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring, 
Towers are extra strong with dou- 
ble sets of girts and double sets of 
twisted cable braces with tighten- 
ers for keeping the tower taut at 
all times See the New Stover- 
Samson before Buying. Write for 
catalog describing this Wonderful 
Windmill. Old style mills can be 
converted to this type for a few 
dollars, 


ISTOVER MEG & ENGINE, 


THE ORIGINAL 
DOUBLE GEARED 
WINDMILL 





BALL BEARING 


EPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built—easicsthf 
turning—fastest, closest skimmer— 
smoothest operation—easiest to clean 
~—absolutely sanitary. New improve 
ments. Al! sizes, in hand turning,elec- 
tric or engine power. Try the New im 

roved Galloway NOW—at our risk, 
Pet it show ha ~ sg it eaves time, 
work and bu: 


A NEW GALLOWAY NOW 
At present prices the New Improved 
Gal tye is thi biggest sebaraler bar- 
y nealdes you get oxtra 
ANGE fo TRADE ALLOW. 
ANC for your old sopucatee—tt you 


SAVE 50% 
LOWEST PRICE EVER QUOTED 


Take advantage of this last chance to buy at fowest prices— 



























for iow prices, easy terms and big trede allowance offer. 


a HE GALLOWAY CO. 
BOx ERM WaTeERLOO,. Iowa 


Hich SILOS 


FILLED AT 
LOW COST Buaealees. 


Cutsand throwsmorecorn 
at 500rpm, using any pow- 
er from 5 hp. up. Powerful all- 
steel frame; self -feed, clog - proof, 
oil-enclosed gears, bal! bearing. 


Let us tell you 


wHy 40% o 


SILO FILLERS 
Sold in Wisconsin are 


GEHLS 














Fills the silo and cuts the hay into 
the mow. Safe, smooth running, 
quiet and efficient. Guaranteed by 
Wisconsin's well-known implement 
makere— GEHL Brothers, Write 
for catalog and game of nearest 
dealer, 


GEHL BROS MFG. CO. 
416 S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


Ma / ELECTRICITY 


ii FROM THE WIND 


A Wind Power Light Plant 
will light your house and furnish 
wer Free, from the wind Gener- 
electricity even in light breeze 
nothing to run Trouble-free; 
guaranteed by company of international 
reputation, the leader in its field. En- 
oy free light and power on YOUR 
arm. Be done with repair and upkeep 
costs. Write for Free illustrated lit- 
erature without obligation 

WIND-POWER LIGHT CO. 

A ton, towa 


More Profit From Your HOGS 


Feed is scarce! Save every 
bit with the Improved 


CAN'T CLOG 
ROTARY FEEDER 
Write today for prices and 
descriptive circular or see 

your 


DANE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 55 
DANE, WISCONSIN 




































The LONG LIFE SILO 
Ross-Metal--cepper content 
25 years leadership. Non-porous— 
smooth—wind resistant. Juicy, suc- 
culent silage—no spailage. Saves 
corn crop. Cuts winter feeding 
coats. Large, illustrated, free 
booklet “Cut Your Feed Bill.” 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO oS... 
003 Warder S$t., Springfield, O' 


nae CQveunr 
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Hot Problems in Congress 


Law-Makers Put in a Busy Period 


ASHINGTON, 

lems in a hot 
marked the congressional delibera- 
tions the past two weeks. President 
Roosevelt announced the policy of 
completing “must” legislation regard- 
less of the attitude of constitutional 
lawyers and other critics, and he de- 
sires to enact emergency laws to 
meet practical needs of labor and in- 
dustry as well as farming, leaving 
the ultimate fate of the legislation to 
the orderly process of court test. 
Furthermore, whatever the outcome, 
the president expects to make a few 
public addresses at various points 
this fall, beginning his circuit at 
Milwaukee on August 23, at a meet- 
ing of young Democrats arranged by 
his son, James Roosevelt, treasurer 
of the above group. 

Exciting debate in the senate be- 
gan over the AAA amendments. Dras- 
tic changes were made in the house 
bill by the senate committee on agri- 
culture and forestry, and while the 
new bill is regarded as clearer in 
some particulars than the house bill, 
certain items removed from the 
house draft by the senate committee 
met with criticism from Marvin 
Jones, chairman of the house agri- 
culture group. The situation points 
to a long drawn out fight in confer 
ence, and no completed act will be 
sent to the president much before 
August 1. Opponents of the amend- 
ments are still organized to stage 
a bitter eleventh hour contest, both 
from the processing tax standpoint 


D. C.—Hot prob- 
climate have 


as well as that of the marketing 
agreements. The modified senate 
committee measure contains these 


principal items: 
Principal Items of Measure 


Elimination of the use of 30 per 
cent of the national customs duties 
for agricultural purposes, together 
with omission of the placing of quo- 
tas and extra compensatory taxes on 
competing foreign imports of farm 
products under adjustment; addition 
of the Bankhead cotton control and 
ginning tax act and the Kerr-Smith 
tax on excess allotments of tobacco 
in with the main act; addition to the 
list of commodities to be included in 
“orders” (formerly licenses) to take 
in wool and mohair, poultry, canned 
fruits, hops, package and queen bees; 
places a direct compensating tax on 
rayon as a cotton competitor in an 
amount equal to 125 per cent of the 
cotton processing tax, and sets forth 
specific processing taxes for flax- 
seed, barley and rye. 

It provides that in case any pro- 
gram is used for flaxseed, the tax 
shall be 35 cents per bushel, and for 
barley 25 cents per bushel, and pro- 
vides a marketing year on rye as of 
August 1, 1935, with the processing 
tax at 30 cents a bushel. The senate 
committee also insisted that resale 
prices may be used in orders and 
marketing agreements for all the spe- 
cific commodities named _ except 
milk, wool and mohair. Price post- 
ing would be required of all handlers 
except on milk and cream. The mar- 
keting agreement privileges for the 
growers of wool and mohair are re 
stricted in the senate bill to correc- 
tion of unfair trade practices and the 
requirement for posting prices by 
dealers, with no provision for estab- 
lishment of minimum prices to pro- 
ducers. Canned vegetables are still 
left out of the commodity list for 
agreements and orders. Mr. Jones 
and a large group of farm organiza- 
tion leaders are sure to insist that 
the custom duties provision, as well 
as the control of foreign imports, be 
replaced in the bill at some period 
prior to signature. The senate com- 
mittee did not alter the clauses that 
outlaw actions to recover or halt the 
collection of processing taxes, and it 
is on this provision that one of the 
chief debates centered. 


The judiciary committee has re 


ported to the senate a revised draft 
of the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 
moratorium bill. The original act 
was declared unconstitutional along 
with the NRA by the supreme court. 
The section deemed most objection- 
able by the court has been removed 
from the new draft. It provided for 
the repurchase of foreclosed property 
at appraised value on a six-year in- 
stallment plan. The new bill grants 
the farmer a three-year moratorium 
under district federal court supervi- 
sion. Scaling down of indebtedness 
is also provided in conformity to ap- 
praised values. There is also a 
chance that a companion bill will be 
introduced which would extend the 
same privileges to distressed city 
property. 

Fear in some quarters of a wave 
of foreclosures prompts the support- 
ers of the bill to seek speedy action 
by congress. The Farm Credits Ad- 
ministration, however, does not an- 
ticipate any great recurrence of 
widespread foreclosures and _ evic- 
tions, as signs of reinvestment in 
farm mortgages are apparent, and 
new liberal interest and amortization 
rates are already provided in exist- 
ing credit laws. 

Congress appropriated $860,682,500 
for the annual national defense bud- 
get to the army and navy. This sum 
is about equal to all the processing 
taxes spent for farm benefit pay- 
ments of all kinds since the summer 
of 1933. Along with the announce- 
ment of the year’s fund for military 
and naval uses, the war and navy 
bureaus opened recruiting again, 
with instructions from the president 
not to take men from the CCC camps. 
The muster roll will be increased by 
60,000 men this year, including the 
marine corps as Well as ordinary sea- 
men and soldiers. There are special 
openings provided also for minor of- 
ficers at West Point and line officers 
for the navy and marine corps. 


Rural Resettlement Work 


Eleven major grand divisions for 
the executive work of the Rural Re- 
settlement Administration have been 
picked, and the respective headquar- 


ters points are as follows: No. 1— 
Hartford, Conn.; No. 2—Madison, 
Wis.; No. 8—Urbana, Ill.; No. 4— 


Raleigh, N. C.; No. 5—Gainesville, 
Fla.; No. 6—Little Rock, Ark.; No. 7 
——-Linecoln, Neb.; No. 8—Portland, 
Ore.; No. 9—Berkeley, Calif.; No. 10 
—Stillwater, Okla.; No. 11—Denver, 
Colo. Appvintments of regional di- 
rectors have been tentatively made, 
but they must first be confirmed by 
the senate. It is understood that re 
gional information offices are to be 
established at each point, and George 
F. Authier, formerly with the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, will be in charge of 
information at Madison, Wis., with a 
Mr. Jordan in charge of this work at 
Lincoln, Neb. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion has allocated $90,000,000 in the 
first fund available to Tugwell’s new 
agency in the resettlement and land 
utilization program. 

Announcements last week by the 
Farm Credits Administration includ- 
ed lower interest rates, extension of 
loan facilities to part-time and sub- 
urban farms, changes in the coopera- 
tive loan privileges thru amendments 
to the act, and, finally a continued 
upward trend in mortgage financing 
by banks, insurance companies and 
non-government agencies. The in- 
terest rates on all federal land bank 
loans thru associations is cut to 3% 
per cent for one year, after July 1, 
1935, and to 4 per cent for the in- 
terest due in the next two-year term. 
Loans made to farmers direct by the 
land banks will bear rates of 4 and 
4% per cent in those periods. Loans 
at installment dates after July 1, 
1938, will go back to the original con- 
tract rate of 4% per cent thru loan 
assaciations, and varying from 5 to 6 
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per cent on loans made prior to April 
1, 1935. Since May, 1933, the admin- 
istration has made over 250,000 first- 
class mortgage loans to farmers— 
worth over $1,000,000,000—which is 
about as much as all the loans on 
the books for seventeen years prior 
to passage of the new credits law. 
Land bank commissioners are now 
authorized to make mortgage loans 
to part-time farmers or small sub. 
urban farmers. Where the farm in- 
come, together with earnings from 
other dependable sources, is enough 
to support the borrower’s family, pay 
operating expenses and keep up the 
payments, the property may be yal. 
ued at a prudent investment con- 
sistent with community standards, 
Either first or second mortgages are 
accepted, which, including prior 
debts, may not exceed 75 per cent 
of appraised value, with no single 
loan in excess of $7,500. These priv- 
ileges may prove helpful to persons 
in rural areas having part-time em- 
ployment in pulp mills, lumber camps, 
mines or factories, but commercial 
improvements or sidelines like road- 
side stands or summer resorting are 
not rated as prudent agricultural in- 
vestments in computing loans. 


Rapid Gains Recorded 


Rapid gains in reinvestments in 
farm mortgages by outside privata 


agencies are recorded for 1935. To 
date, the proportion of all farm 
mortgage loans which were made 


in the country during the first quar- 
ter of 1935, by sources of capital, are 
51 per cent held by federal land 
banks, or $163,000,000; individuals, 
22 per cent; banks and trust compa- 
nies, 14 per cent; life insurance com- 
panies, 6 per cent, and miscellaneous 
creditors, 7 per cent. Life insurance 
companies increased their farm in- 
vestments by 60 per cent in the first 
three months of 1935, compared with 
the same period of 1934. The Omaha 
district life insurance loan business 
shows the heaviest comparable gains 
of all areas, but a brisk revival of 
insurance loans is noted in the St. 
Paul district also. 

Under the recent amendments to 
the act, the banks for cooperatives 
are allowed to lend money to associa- 
tions of farmers furnishing “business 
services,” as well as those engaged 
in marketing operations or purchas- 
ing supplies. 


Wheat Contract Nearly Ready 


Wheat allotment contracts cover- 
ing the four-year period, 1936-39, in- 
clusive, were being drafted late last 
week, after conference with repre- 
sentative growers and committee 
men. The same base for acreage 
and production as before will be in 
the contract, namely, 1930-32 for 
acreage and 1928-32 for production. 
This would do away with getting new 
records. It is probable that the max- 
imum reduction placed in the new 
contracts will be 25 per cent, @ 
safety margin only in case of un- 
usual production conditions. The real 
amount of required reduction has not 
been announced and observers feel 
it will not be more than 20 per cent, 
and may be 15 per cent. The present 
contract itself calls for 20 per cent 
reduction from base acreage, but the 
actual requirements called for were 
15 per cent the first year and 10 per 
cent this year. 

The new contract requires a farm- 
er to plant 54 per cent of his base 
acreage in a workmanlike way, and 
his payments are based on this do 
mestic allotment. No doubt, a new 
provision will be included to pre- 
vent one who operates two or more 
farms from offsetting reduction on 
one farm by increases on another. 
It is probable that the new contract 
will carry flexible payment clauses. 
That is, the first payment would be 
made as usual on proof of compli- 
ance and on a certain percentage of 
the whole. The second payment 
would be adjusted to the weighted 
average difference between farm 
price and parity in the latter period 
instead of on the one original basis 
as before. Then the remaining pay- 
ment would be based on the new ad- 
justment. 
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| Another Forward Step | 


in Service to Readers | 


We have a surprise in store for our readers with the August 3 issue. 


In this forthcoming number, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
takes another great forward step in service to readers—introducing for | 
the first time a beautiful Pictorial News Section, produced in roto- 


gravure. 


This first introduction of rotogravure pictures to our readers will 
feature the approaching lowa State Fair and Exposition, and the part | 
which Iowa farmers are taking in making this the greatest agricultural | 
and livestock fair in the United States. No expense has been spared to 
make the entire section of surpassing beauty and interest. There will 
be a large section of beautiful pictures of Four-H Club work, livestock 
exhibits, farm activities, women’s interests, and the scores of other 
activities which make a State Fair outing one of the bright spots @ the 
year for tens of thousands of Iowa families. 

Watch for the next issue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


and its beautiful pictorial section. 








Learning to Farm With Grass 


(Continued from page 3) 


the future food supply of our nation. 
It made one willing to accept the 
statement of the men who have stud- 
ied the matter, that Iowa, if erosion 
is not reduced, will lose 2,000,000 
acres thru it during the next five 
years, and that by 1960, 12,000,000 
acres will be gone beyond return. 
This is more than one-third of the 
present tillable area of the state. The 
figures for Missouri are approximate- 
ly the same. 

By 1980, at the present rate of 
erosion, there will remain in the two 
states 19,000,000 acres that are till- 
able, as against 69,000,000 acres at 
the present time. 

Many farmers in Iowa and Mis- 
souri say, and honestly, they don’t 
know how to farm without a large 
share of their land in tilled crops. 
But we may have to learn, oF within 
the lifetime of many now farming 

re will be less than one-third as 

ich land left to till as now. Cut- 
ting the land to be tilled to one acre 
where there is now three, and the 
ther two practically worthless for 
farming, means misery and _ heart- 
ache for the 200,000 families whose 
farms will no longer decently sup- 
port them. Far better to shift rapid- 
ly and economically to a greatly re- 
duced grain crop acreage and build a 
farming and livestock economy al- 
most entirely dependent upon grass 
and legumes. 

Farmers are thinking vaguely 
along this line, but how to make the 
shift is still an unsolved question. 
Even a start toward it is handicapped 
by the almost universal difficulty in 
getting stands of legumes. 

Not one, but dozens of farm op- 
frators during the trip reported that 
they “hadn’t got a spear of clover 
the last two years,” “hadn’t got a 
decent stand in five years,” and at 
‘east twenty men reported that they 
lad had only one good clover stand 
tnd crop in the last eight or nine 

A sharp watch for clover fields 
thruout the trip revealed three rather 
food stands. One each was in Put- 
tam and Harrison counties, Missouri, 
nd one in Decatur county, Iowa. A 
lalf-dozen partial stands in addition 
Vere noted. Careful inquiry was 
nade about each of the good fields. 
All were in a comparatively high 
tate of tertility, two were on fields 
‘hat were broken out after many 
‘ears in blue grass, fifteen or twenty 
fears ago, and one was part of the 
feeding field of an old-time cattle 
poser. One was on land given phos- 
Mate when in wheat a few years 
back 
With the drouth of 1934, no clover 
on to be expected, and yet these 
tree fields did live thru. The more 
portant item is that soil conditions 
N about 90 per cent of the land un- 
‘er cultivation in southern Iowa and 
lorthern Missouri are such that the 
ved unfavorable weather or crop 
“hditions results in loss of legume 
eedings, 


Soils are low in phosphate, organic 








matter and distinctly acid, making 
the seeding of legumes a two, three 
or four to one chance against get- 
ting a stand with our varying sea- 
sons. 

To take a large share of the gamble 
out of legume seeding, in order to 
get better yields of legumes and 
grasses following seeding is the most 
important step in the erosion control 
and soil rehabilitation program in 
southern Iowa and northern Missouri. 
Second in importance is learning how 
to use pasture. This involves the 
making and keeping of good pas- 
tures by proper seeding, care, well 
planned grazing, fertilizing and ter- 
racing, and learning how to supple- 
ment the regular pastures by tempo- 
rary ones of rye, sudan, lespedeza 
and similar crops, so that good pas- 
turage may be furnished for beef cat- 
tle, sheep, horses and dairy cows for 
seven and one-half to eight and one- 
half months. 

Farm operators in at least six 
counties voiced the opinion that the 
crop adjustment program’ should 
shift from paying benefits on reduc 
ing corn acreage to paying bounties 
on legume and pasture seedings. 
Make the bounties dependent upon 
legume and new pasture seedings, 
and large enough to encourage prop- 
er preparation of the land. More 
permanent benefits to the farm and 
the community would result, they all 
insisted. 

One Davis county, Iowa, farmer 
said there was only one valid objec- 
tion to such a program, and he be- 
lieved this could be met. On tenant 
operated farms, it might mean that 
the land owner would get nearly all 
the benefit. The tenant and his 
family would bear their half or more 
of the expense, direct and indirect, 
coming out of a radical change in 
farming. 

Farm owners and operators in at 
least five counties urged a campaign 
to have the production of agricul- 
tural limestone for distribution to 
farmers a PWA or work relief proj- 
ect. They felt the project sound, a 
producer of wealth to the nation, and 
ideal from the point of view of dis- 
tributing government money for un- 
skilled labor. 

One of the most difficult jobs that 
has confronted the farmers of a large 
area faces those of the southern 
two-fifths of lowa and that portion 
of Missouri north of the Missouri 
river. It is the job of saving this 
area for agriculture. If we drift on 
for another forty years, trying to 
practice methods followed in more 
nearly level areas, there will be noth- 
ing much left to save for farming. In 
this area can be developed as fine a 
rural civilization as America has or 
will have, but it must be built around 
grass and legumes, and not around 
the plow. 

A start has been made. The Big 
Creek Erosion Control Project, in 
Harrison county, Missouri, and De- 
catur county, Iowa, is the laboratory 
that may show us how. 
























Harvest 12 to 18 acres a day 
with this successful Corn Picker. 
a Picks clean; saves 3 to 6 cents a 
bushel on harvesting costs. A 
one-man machine. Quickly 
hitched to any two plow tractor 
with power take-off. 

» * « 


This 4-roll Husker-Shred- 
or is just right for one 
man anda helper. Capa- 
x : city 25 to 45 bu. per hr. 
= Absolutely safe. Requires 
NEW IDEA only 6 to 12 H. P. 


2-ROW 


4-ROLL f 
HUSKER ‘ 


AND SHREDDER 


Increase CORN 
PROFITS with 


these machines 





ORN is king once more. You will 

want to save every ear and get your 
crop cribbed early. Increase your profits 
with NEW IDEA Corn Machinery. The > 0.90 bu. per hour, capable of hand- 
NEW IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker has ling the heaviest custom work, and the 
proven its superiority on thousands of 4-roll for individual farms. Both machines 
farms. Saves the ears that hand pickers husk clean and blow cut or shredded 
miss; shortens the harvest time by many Pm mage mow of silo. Strictly modern 
days and greatly reduces costs. Or if you esign; quality built throughout. Safety 
want to make the most out of your fodder, clutch protects operator. Remember that 
investigate NEW IDEA Husker-Shred. Shtedded stover equals timothy hay in 


ders. Two sizes: 6-roll with a capacity of one and is eaten clean without 
waste. Mail the coupon today for com- 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 123, Coldwater, Ohio 


i You may send me information on items marked. | NEW I DEA, Inc. 


Corn Pickers. ...° 0 Manure Spreaders. . O F ‘ 

Husker-Shredders.. 0 Feed Mixers .....0 ] _ SOE aS . 

Steel Farm Wagons. 0 Gasoline Engines .. O Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Illinois 
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Portable Elevators. . 0) Tramsplanters ....0 


| Hand Corn Shellers O HayLoaders.....0 
| Power Corn Shellers O Side Delivery Rakes . 0 F W D) 2 
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Farm Equipment 











TEA TOWEL DESIGNS 


BEFORE ‘N 


new features Tile burned t trifica 
tion New simplified reinforced con 





plete reac 
in service 
_ FREE. {¢"4.now for attractive FREE 
+i&- \iterature, current low prices 
o ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
—~=z _s Hubbell Bidg., Dept. D-1, Des Moines, lowa 














‘LL STEEL GRAIN BINS 
ALL STEEL _ One for each day of the week, with the name 
Wise farmers wi!) hold at least a part of of the day stamped below the design. May be 
their grain for higher prices ’rotect had stamped on 24x36-inch soft muslin, with 
@gainst fire, rate, weather, etc. Easy to floss, No. CS589M,. $1.00 Perforated pattern 
move or set up. Guaranteed. Write for with wax No. CS589P. 40c¢. NUMO hot iron 
FREE folder and prepaid prices transfers, goo en everal tampings, Nc 
MIDWEST STEEL PROD. Co. CS589T, 20c 

Dept. Order by number, addressing your letter to 
Sth & Delaware KANSAS CITY, MO. the Quilt Editer, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Allow ten days for delivery) 





When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 

















THINGS YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields make a won- 
derful supplement to the experiment station bulletins on subjects in which 
farmers are interested. From the list below, check any booklets you may 
desire and they will be sent to you free of charge. Sign your name and 
address plainly and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


] Better Way to Worm Poultry 
Farm Sanitation 

C2 Calf Feeding 

The Secret of Bigger Cream Checks 
Fertilizing of Better Crops 

Farm Power Economy 

] Tractor Tires 


0 First Aid to Baby Chicks 

] Worm Control 

Turkey Health News 

How and When to Vaccinate 

[) The Truth About Lye 

} Free Farm Electricity From Wind 
How to Take Care of Your Pipe 
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[] Power on Tiptoe 0 Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings 
(0 Motor Trip Plans (state when and (1) Modern Poultry Houses 
where you will drive) [] Low Cost Fireproof Homes 
C] How to Treat Coughs Due to Colds CO Farming the 48 States 
and Bronchitis in Chicks and C] Free Game 
Chickens (J Vaccination Simplified 
(C0 64-Page Practical Textbook on (] Furnaces and Air Conditioning Sys- 
Poultry Diseases; Prevention, tems for the Farm Home 
Treatment [) Glazed Silo Catalog 
CC) Kill Poultry Lice and Mites at One- LC] Windmill Powered Farm Water 
Half the Usual Cost Systems 


[0 Long Distance Farm Radios 
C] How to Judge Windmills 


0) Ensilage and Hay Cutters 
Cut Your Feed Bill 
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~The Homemaking Department 





























\ YE BELIEVE farm homemakers 

will agree with us that the 
three fundamental rules in planning, 
preparing and serving a successful 
dinner when the threshers come are 
these: 

1. A simple menu with abundant 
supplies of each food served. 

2. As much work as possible done 
the day before. 

3. Enough — but not too much — 
help in the kitchen. 

Upon the last rule many a thresh- 
ing dinner has snagged, leaving the 
hostess worn to a frazzle from wom- 
en milling about in the hot kitchen, 
vaguely looking for things to do, 
while she tried to find jobs for all, 
with a great resulting waste of time 
in getting any job done. 

If you live in a community where 
threshing day is a social event, our 
sympathies are with you. We used 
to go to threshing dinners where, 
after two tables of men had eaten, 
there would be a table of fourteen 
children, and then at last a scrappy 
table of ten to a dozen women. That’s 
just too many dishes to wash at any 
man’s threshing. 


Too Many Different Foods 


Then there is the threshing dinner 
that is weighted down with far too 
many different foods. We remember 
with what horror a woman in our 
community was considered who made 
out a scientific menu, estimating so 
many pounds of each food would be 
required, figuring a certain pound- 
age per man. And then she invited in 
two capable women to help prepare 
and serve this meal, and it worked 
beautifully; but she was spoken to 
very coolly by other women till they 
began to think perhaps there might 
be something to her idea, and ques- 
tioned her about it. 

After their hard work in the field, 
the enormous appetites of thresh- 
ers do not need to be pandered to. 
Any one of them can enjoy and do 
justice to a roast beef dinner, so why 
fret yourself with trying to have 
both beef and chicken? Or any of 
them like chicken, so why have beef 
also? If you decide on meat loaf, 
they all like that, so why open up 
jars of your canned meats? A larger 
variety of vegetables is possible, but 
in choosing the meat and dessert, 
one choice is plenty. 


Get Busy the Day Before 


For a dinner to go off smoothly, 
invite your heaviest help the day be- 
fore. The pies can be baked, and the 
cakes and bread; 
pared and kept fresh in water over- 
night; meats may be started to roast 
or chicken cleaned and dressed: ta- 
bles may be extended and the dining- 
room layout got ready for efficient 
work when the rush is on. It is an 
unwise woman who waits until the 
day of threshing is upon her to do 


all of her work. 
ina 
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vegetables may be 


Ke | 


feed the 


hreshers Well 


BUT VARIETY IS NOT AS IMPORTANT AS 
AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY 


The amount to cook so that there 
will not be too much or too little is 
perplexing. Perhaps the following 
table, which has been worked out 
by lowa State College, at Ames, 
will help. Quantities are given for 
100 people, but you can estimate your 
crowd and take a per cent of the to- 
tal—if you are to serve twenty-five, 
take one-fourth of these amounts: 


Amounts for 100 People 


Potatoes, three pecks; creamed 
escalloped potatoes, tive gallons; 
mashed potatoes, four gallons; meat 
loaf, thirty-five pounds; 
fifty pounds; three medium sized 
hams for baking; eight five-pound 
chickens for pie or to be creamed; 
baked beans, five gallons; vegetable 
soup, five gallons. vegetable salad, 
five gallons; coffee, two pounds; cof- 
fee cream, three quarts; salad dress- 
ing, three quarts; rolls, fifteen doz- 
en; butter, if creamed and spread, 
two pounds; corn or peas, thirteen 
cans. Allow one-third cup of vege- 
tables for each serving. 

One pound of the following vege 
tables serves the stated amounts of 
people: String beans, four; lima 
beans, six; navy beans, six to eight; 
kidney beans, six to eight; beets, 
six; carrots, four; cauliflower, four; 
lettuce, ten to twelve; onions, four; 
peas, four; rutabagas or turnips, six; 
head lettuce, four to six. 


Swiss steak, 


Some Sample Threshing Menus 


No. 1—Dinner: Meat loaf, creamed 
potatoes, buttered carrots, cottage 
cheese, vegetable salad, sliced toma- 
toes, fresh apple pie. Supper: Cold 
sliced meat loaf, fresh fried potatoes, 
cole slaw, fresh fruit sauce, plain 
cake, lemonade. 

No. 2—Dinner: Stewed chicken and 
dumplings, mashed potatoes, chicken 
gravy, string beans, 
with pineapple, pickled beets, choco- 
late bread pudding with milk. Sup- 
per: Baked beans with salt pork, 
potato salad, sliced tomatoes, cake, 
coffee. 

No. 3—Dinner: Roast beef or Swiss 
steak, browned potatoes, gravy, beets 
piquant, lettuce and cucumber salad, 
cottage cheese, lemon pie. Supper: 
Bacon and scrambled eggs, sliced to- 
matoes, fresh green onions, pineappl 
upside-down cake with whipped 
cream, coffee. 

Surprising as it may 
practice of giving threshers supper 
has not been done away with in 


Ihe ys ety 


cabbage salad 


seem, the 
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many communities. Many of you 
may never have thought of a bacon 
and egg supper, but just try it and 
see how the stacks of bacon and the 
dishes of scrambled eggs disappear. 
This entails no fixing during the af- 
ternoon, so on the night you serve 
bacon and eggs you might bake three 
or four upside-down cakes and serve 
them still warm and “caramelly” to 
the men for supper. 

Here are recipes for some of the 
dishes which we have given in our 
menus, with provisions made for 
quantity preparation: 


Meat Loaf 


Put thru a food chopper one and 
one-half pounds of veal, one and one- 
half pounds of pork, three pounds of 
beef, three medium onions and one 
and one-half cups of raw carrots. 
Add to this one and one-half table- 
spoons of salt, a sprinkle of pepper, 
three eggs, three cups of bread or 
cracker crumbs and one and one-half 
cups of milk. Shape into loaves and 
place in a greased baking pan. Lay 
on top two slices of fat salt pork. 
Bake in a hot oven for fifteen min- 
utes, then reduce heat and bake for 
one hour, or until done in the center, 
basting every fifteen minutes. Serve 
with tomato sauce. This yields twen- 
ty-five servings. 


Creamed Potatoes 


Pare fifty medium sized potatoes 
and cook until tender in five quarts 
of boiling, salted water. Drain and 
cut in one-half-inch cubes. Melt one 
cup of butter in a large, deep kettle 
and stir in two cups of flour. Add 
three quarts of milk and the water 
drained from the potatoes with suf- 
ficient broth or water added to make 
three quarts; stir constantly and 
cook smooth. Add four tablespoons 
of salt, pepper to taste, and the diced 
potatoes, and, lastly, a little finely 
minced parsley. Stir gently until the 
potatoes are thoroly mixed into the 
white sauce. This will make fifty 
servings. 


Beets Piquant 


Chop finely one gallon of freshly 
cooked Cream one- 
half cup of flour and three-fourths 
cup of butter, and add one-half gal- 
lon of water, stirring constantly, and 
boil for three minutes. Add the beets, 


canned beets 


and when heated thru add one cup of 
vinegar, one-half cup of sugar and 
two and one-half teaspoons of salt. 
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Add one cup of milk and serve at 
once, garnished with one-half cup of 
chopped parsley. This serves fifty 
persons. 


Vegetable Salad 


With boiled salad dressing or may. 
onnaise mix together two quarts of 
finely cut cooked green beans, two 
cups of cold cooked peas, four finely 
cut medium sized tomatoes, two and 
one-half cups of chopped celery and 
two large chopped apples or ot 
vegetable you may like. Serve 
half cup on lettuce to each pe) 
This will serve twenty-five people 


Scrambled Eggs 


Beat four dozen fresh eggs, add 
one cup of milk, one and one-lialf 
cups of water, four teaspoons of salt 
with pepper to taste. Put one « 
butter in a frying pan, and as soon 
as it bubbles pour in the egg mix- 
ture. Cook slowly, stirring occa 
ally, until the mass is firm but not 
hard. Of course, this can not all be 
cooked at one time. Divide the mix- 
ture according to the size of your 
frying pan. If served with bacon, the 
bacon fat may be used instead of but- 
ter. Serves fifty. 

Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Melt ten ounces of bitter chocolate 
over hot water. Add slowly two and 
one-half cups of boiling water, then 
three and one-third cups of sugar dis 
solved in two and one-half quarts of 
hot water, and cook until blended 
Beat ten eggs, add two and 
half quarts of milk, and pour into 
the chocolate mixture, stirring 
orously. Add two and one-fourth tea 
spoons of salt and five teaspoons 
vanilla, and pour over two and o 
half quarts of stale bread cut into 
half-inch cubes, which have beer 
in buttered baking dishes. Two 
one-half cups of chopped nut: 
may be added if desired. Set ba 
pans in pans of hot water and 
in a moderate oven for about 
hour, or until set and slightly bi 
Serve with cold whole milk. Tlis 
will serve fifty people. 


Lemon Cream Pie Filling 


In the top of a double boiler mix 
one and two-thirds cups of flow 
three and three-fourths cups of 
and a few grains of salt. Add three 
and one-third cups of boiling 
and bring mixture to boil, sti! x 
constantly. Then add three and 
third cups of milk and boil 1 
minute. Beat five whole eg 
ten egg yolks and pour hot mix! 
over them, return to double 
and cook over boiling wate 
minutes longer, with constant 
ring. Remove from fire, add 
and two-thirds cups of lemot 
and five teaspoons of grated 
rind. Cool slightly and pow 
cooled baked pie shells. Covel 
meringue and brown. This 
filling for five pies. 
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COUNTRY AIR 


— By A FARM WOMAN — 





T’S dreadful to hold a grudge 

against anything as lovely as my 
delphiniums are this year. But my 
bedroom window opens to the north- 
west sky—and the delphiniums. Nev- 
er a little bright-eyes when I first 
waken, on several mornings I have 
croggily muttered to myself as I 
looked out, “Rain again!” One more 
struggle with my lids would reveal 
that I was seeing the deep blue of 
the delphiniums instead of clouds. 
(Anyway, a couple of mornings it 
was delphiniums.) 





My border isn’t spectacular just 
now. There aren’t enough masses of 
bloom. One more year of propaga- 
tion by division will give more plenti- 
ful pyrethrums, marguerites, delphin- 
iums, coreopsis and garden ferns, 
and there must be more and earlier 
plantings of bachelor buttons. But 
I'm beginning to feel a stir of pride 
over the vegetable garden. I even 
point with pride to the callouses the 
hoe has left on my hands. Why 
hasn’t any one ever expatiated upon 
the beauties of vegetable gardens? Is 
it because we plant the yellow-green 
of lettuce and the blue-green of onion 
spikes in straight and dutiful rows 
instead of curved and_ beautiful 
drifts? There is no lovelier annual 
than an egg-plant. It’s ragged, frosty 
leaves hide a delicate lavender blos- 
som, and the opulent purple globes 
suggest royal trappings. Certainly, it 
deserves a more appropriate name. 





And there are beans. Kentucky 
wonder beans are almost human, as 
their tips and tendrils grope for sup- 
porting pole or corn stalk. The blos- 
soms are modest miniatures of per- 
fection, and the slender, dangling 
pods are tempting to touch. I’ve glori- 
fied corn in these columns before, 
but the enchanting story of hybrid 
corn has finally reached the garden. 
I have two new varieties of hybrid 
sweet corn. Cabbages have a pecu- 
liar cool, gray-green all their own, 

id as they curl their inner leaves 
into firm, crisp heads, who could be- 
grudge Selina, of “So Big,” her deci- 
sion that beautiful? 
Every time I drive to town, I pass 
one of the finest vegetable gardens I 
know. It belongs to a woman whose 
family is perennially on relief. Her 
joys are probably few, but to again 
quote Jay Sigmund: 


cabbages are 


“Tho futile her gropings, within my 
mind 
I feel her soul knew joy of a kind.” 


Mrs. G., of Pottawattamie county, 
lowa, writes a letter that brings me 
aftlush of pleasure to vie with my 
unfashionable sun-red. It seems she 
has been waiting for some one to 
come to my defense over the rebukes 
| received for my outburst over the 
pring mud. It’s really quite all right. 
We all have our grievances. Our cor- 
respondents’ grievances were physi- 
cal disasters, and I'm inclined to call 
mine largely a matter of bad temper. 
These drouth-stricken women would 
have enjoyed what to me were irrita- 
tions. It’s this matter of one man’s 
neat being another man’s poison 
that partially makes our whole na- 
tional adjustment so difficult. It’s 
kind of you, Mrs. G., to wish we 
light be neighbors. But perhaps it’s 
better this way. It’s a lot easier to 
cross out a line and rewrite it, or 
erase a mistake on paper, than to re- 
Write a mistake that has been made 
in living or apply a bit of rubber to 
@ misspoken word. 





Here’s a letter from a small town 
merchant who argues a point. He 
Says: “You say you don’t know what 
the firm did with the $6 they saved 
on wages (after NRA collapsed). No 
doubt the business man used it to 
pay long-due bills. Or perhaps he did 














even as the farmer did with his AAA 
check—bought a treat for his family 
or home. Many a small business man 
has wished the past two years that 
he were working for a firm for wages 
instead of owning the business and 
paying wages.” 





In a satirical vein, this merchant 
suggests a reduction program for the 
small town business firm. Maybe 
fewer business men would make busi- 
ness better. It is generally conceded 
that NRA was not built to catch the 
small concern. At any rate, the small 
town has suffered agonies along with 
the farm population it serves. We're 








all farmers in the midwest when it 
comes to finances. The small town 
merchant’s prosperity is dependent 
upon the farmer. And the farmer 
needs his local merchant. To be sure, 
autos have made city stores easily 
accessible, and small towns have had 
to adjust themselves by not stocking 
certain commodities. Those who have 
made such an adjustment have taken 
the blows of this period a little more 
easily than the “sot” old-timer. 


If the small town merchant goes a 
bit sour (one can scarcely blame him 
if he does) and isn’t the genial mer- 
chant his customers would like, he 
loses trade. Yet he carries long-due 
accounts, delivers phone messages, 
runs down-street to tell your husband 
to stop at “the folks,” waits up for a 
belated shopper who phones for a 
spool of thread, and does a hundred 
accommodating little things that we 
are too prone to overlook. 


* 427—11 


To be sure, the small town of this 
country is due for a change. It may 
even pass from the picture, along 
with chautauquas, lyceums, the vil- 
lage seamstress and hitching posts. 
Students of social conditions fore- 
see such a possibility. But small 
towns are here now, and so are their 
merchants, and until our program of 
adjustment puts the farmer on a 
paying basis, their business can be 
no bed of roses. What their future 
will be, no one can say. 


I'm not sure we’re always as con- 
siderate of our small town merchants 
as we should be. Of course, there’s 
no better way than to “say it with 
cash,” but, lacking cash, a little show 
of appreciation from phoning an 
item of news to a struggling editor 
to recognizing that the merchant 
probably has as many aspirations to 
be a good citizen as we have—might 
not be amiss. 
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WANT TO COME AND 
HELP ME MILK THE 








YOU BET,UNCLE JOE! 
} WANT SOME CREAM 
FOR MY POST TOASTIES. 
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'M GOING TO START ON THE 






CALVES! 
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fruit or berries. 


Have Post Toasties for breakfast tomorrow. Be- 
cause it is so good. And because it gives you the quick 
energy you need to start your day. At all grocery 
stores. Post Toasties is a product of General Foods. 


. » » And how you'll enjoy these crisp, crunchy 
flakes full of the flavor of the hearts of corn! 


UST taste those rich, golden flakes—made from the 

tender little hearts of corn! You'll see why Post 
Toasties is the favorite breakfast food on farms the 
country over. Every big, tempting flake is toasted 
double crisp. That’s why Post Toasties stays so deli- 
ciously crisp and crunchy in milk or cream. And for 
an extra-special treat, just try Post Toasties with 









Fascinating Mickey Mouse 


toys, games, or “movies’ 


on every box! 


HI KIDS! 
FUN ON EVERY BOX! 


TUNE IN: 


HEY! WHY ARE YOU 
| GOING OVER THERE? 






NEVER MIND, 
PLL LEARN TO BE A 


FARMER YET! MEANWHILE, 
| HOPE WE HAVE 


POST TOAS 


EVERY DAy ! 


WELL, UNCLE JOE, 
1 THINK | NEED 

SOME EXPERIENCE 
FIRST, 
$O-- 
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TONY AND GUS, the rollicking, singing, 
4 lovable pair whom critics hail as “Radio’s latest hit!” 
Every evening but Saturday and Sunday, NBC Coast- 


to-Coast Network, 9:15 P. M. C.S. T. 

























JARS and CAPS 


NO RUBBER | 
RINGS REQUIRED | 





TO SEAL 


JUST PUNCTURE 
LID AND LIFT OFF 


you use proper care in processing. Thou- 
sands of women who use KERR Jars and 
Caps never lose a single jar of food. 


With KERR gold lacquered, self-sealing 
Caps which contain the natural gray seal- 
ing ge sem ese seal your jars 
air-tight. put in place, 

Band—that’s all there is to it. You ® Get NOW . . . your copy FREE 
don’t have to wrestle with hot jars or call “Homemakers’ Canning Guide™ 


for help fro en fo 

Pa ae Se woe Up-to-the-minute hints and directions for 
canning all foods by all methods, with 
complete time tables, canning budget, new 
recipes, etc. Write today for your copy— 
a penny postcard will de. Address: Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp., 633 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma, 


Prevent Mold or Spoilage 


Because KERR Caps seal air-tight, you 
can put up ALL the foods you want with 
full assurance that everything will keep if 


You can TEST the Seal— 
The Musical Note Tells 
the Story. 
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JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


iiclalelolac MR lel g 30 Years 


Our Pattern and 


Style Service 
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Style No. 516, an attractive 
Brother and 
comes designed for sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size four requires 
one and one-fourth yards of 
ta | thirty-five inch material with 
one-half yard of thirty-five 
inch contrasting for dress; 
boy’s suit requires one yard of 
thirty-five inch print and three- 
fourths of a yard of thirty-five | 
inch plain material 


Sister costume, 








The design at the left may be 
ordered through our Pattern 
Department for 


in stamps or con 


ferred. If necessar 


different sizes, tl 





twelve cents each. 


The Summer Fashion Book 


may also be had tor twelve 








Address your order to the Pattern Department i} | 
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Canning Budgets and Hints 


U — 


[* DROUTH years, we can all our 
dry gardens can be coaxed to pro- 
duce; but in years of abundant rain- 
fall we can be a little more “picky 
and choosy” and adhere to a bal- 
anced budget that will insure shelves 
filled with enough of each item for 
our needs, without great surpluses of 
certain things. 

Charlotte Clark, extension foods 
worker of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, has offered suggestions 
to farm women for a balanced can- 
ning budget. She says amount should 
be based on how much one member 
of the family eats of one vegetable or 
fruit for thirty-four weeks, or from 
October to June. If there are five in 
the family, the amount required is to 
be multiplied by five. 

If one-half cup (a standard serv- 
ing) of tomatoes is served three 
times a week to one person for thir- 
ty-four weeks, twelve and one-half 
quarts are necessary. Five people 
would therefore require sixty-two and 
one-half quarts. Fruits are to be 
planned in the same manner, allow- 
ing half-cup servings six times a 
week. Thus, each adult member of 
the family would eat twenty-five and 
one-half quarts of fruits during the 
winter. 

Miss Clark recommends that we 
can four and one-half quarts of corn, 
peas and soup mixtures per person, 
and twelve and one-half quarts of 
greens. This allows for a maximum 
nutritionally balanced diet for the 
season in which we will be drawing 
from our store of canned foods. 

Canning is a subject on which we 
never know so much we can not 
learn more. Especially are we glad to 
know of the short-cuts other home- 
makers have tried with success and 
new products they have canned and 
new ways they have tried with old 
standbys. We have thru the 
files of canning letters and recipes 
sent in by readers and gleaned some 
short-cut hints, new recipes and sun- 
dry suggestions for use in canning, 
that we hope our readers will find 
valuable. 


gone 


Some Vegetable Hints 


To keep corn from flat souring, 
don’t fill your jars full. Leave an 
inch for expansion of corn and air 
space when jars are removed from 
hot water bath. Seal and take to cel- 
lar at once, to cool as soon as pos- 
sible. I find in doing this my corn 
never flat sours.—Mrs. Charlie Dob- 
son, Greene County, Iowa 

Here is the way I canned sweet 
corn last year with excellent results. 
Have jars clean and dry. Cut corn 
carefully from cob and press down in 
jars until the milk comes over the 
corn. Don’t fill jars too full. Add a 
teaspoon of salt to each pint, then 
place a slice of ripe tomato on top, 
and process in hot water bath for 
two and one-half hours. Seal tight. 
When opened to use, remove the to- 
mato. You can not tell by the taste 
of the corn it has ever been there, 
but it furnishes the necessary acid, 
and every jar will keep perfectly. I 
have given such corn to my friends, 
and they all say it is as good as any 
they ever ate.—Mrs. Ross Hamilton, 
Taylor County, Iowa. 

(Other women have told of adding 
a small tomato to the top of green 
beans or peas, to furnish acid. It 
leaves no taste.—Editor.) 

Here is a very simple way of mak- 
ing tomato juice, without the trouble 
of sieving the tomatoes. Secald and 
peel tomatoes as for making chili- 
sauce. Cut the tomatoes in halves, 
salt, and put them in a large kettle. 
Just before they come to the boil- 
ing point, pour off all extra juice. 
Strain this and put in glass jars and 
fifteen minutes in hot 
Mrs. W. A. K., Webster 


process tor 
water bath.- 
County, Iowa. 


Here is a way of canning toma- 


toes which many home-makers have 
They say they never lose 


sent in. 


a can, and that the flavor is much 
like fresh tomatoes: 

Wash and peel tomatoes, carefully 
preserving them whole. Intoa large, 
flat kettle put four cups of water 
and one teaspoon of salt. Drop the 
tomatoes in whole when the wate; 
commences to boil, and boil for fiv« 
minutes, turning once with a fork. 
When done, pack in hot jars and 
seal. Change water for every two 
quarts of tomatoes.—Norma M. Claus 
en, Kossuth County, Iowa. 

So many people complain about 
the lime that gathers on the jars in 
processing in the hot water bath 
This can be done away with by using 
soft water. The jars then come out 
as clear and smooth as when they 
went into the boiler—Mrs. B. L. J., 
Benton County, Iowa. 

(Where it is not possible to pro 
vide soft water, hard water may be 
softened by adding vinegar, borax, 
soda or a commercial water softene 
to the water in which the jars are to 
be processed.—Editor.) 

I have found a very good way of 
marking my fruit, vegetables, meats. 
pickles, ete. So often, I have wanted 
to mark some particular jar, and 
failed to do it until I got a ten-cent 
box of crayons, and when my canned 
foodstuffs are hot in the jar I mark 
them with one of the wax crayons, 
and the mark is there to stay until 
I scald the jars another year.—Vera 
Fields, Illinois. 

I’m sure those who haven’t thought 

of it will welcome the idea of cool 
ing down fruit butters, catsup or 
chilisauce in their waterless cookers 
Leave the cover off and stir occasion 
ally. The heat retaining pad on 
which the cooker stands serves as an 
anti-scorch pad and saves worry and 
mayhap a batch of apple butt: 
J made a different sort of apple but 
ter last year by adding a ten-cent 
can of crushed pineapple to eac} 
gallon of apple pulp, the usual quan 
titv of sugar, and no spices. My fam 
ily liked it better than the old-fash 
ioned kind.-- Mrs. Clarence Smith 
Guthrie County, Iowa. 


Canned Raspberries 


I should like to pass on to other 
farm women my recipe for canned 
raspberries, for I find them to be 
as tender and delicious as when 
fresh, and may I add that the method 
is much easier and they never spoil? 
Fill the jar full with berries and 
pour over a hot syrup made by boil 
ing two parts of water and one part 
of sugar. Seal tight and place in a 
vessel of boiling water, cover well 
and let set overnight. Do not process 
at all. I slip four quarts into my 
waterless cooker, clamp lid on, and 
next morning they are ready to pul 
on the fruit cellar shelf—Mrs. L. F. 
Smylie, Howard County, Iowa. 

Canned watermelon rind is a good 
substitute for candied peel or citron 


t 


in cookies. I prepare the rind jus 
I do for preserves. Peel, dice and 
soak in cold water to which one 
teaspoon of powdered alum has bet 

added. Next morning drain and bi 

until clear. Make a light syrup, add 
cooked rind and boil ten minutes. Add 
a little salt and lemon juice or lemot 
extract to counteract flat taste. Can 
it in pint jars and use with raisins 
or nuts to make a delicious frult 
filler for cookies.—Mrs. C. Fisch 
O’Brien County, lowa. 

Pare any good apples that do not 
cook to pieces and that are white 
and uniform in size. Jonathans are 
good. Cut in half, scoop out the 
core, making a nice, round hole that 
will hold a maraschino cherry nicely. 
Pack into clear glass jars with the 
flat side holding the cherry to the 
outside, fitting them in nicely, so 
your jar will look attractive. Cover 
with boiling syrup made from one 
cup of sugar and two cups of water, 
and proceed as in cold packing, pro 
cessing one-half hour.—Mrs. WwW. C. 
R., Black Hawk County, Iowa. 
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Agreeable Disagreement 








YITH a fine note of warning, 
VW Mrs. A. B. Schenck, of Kos- 
suth county, Iowa, opens the discus- 
sion on the advisability of farm 
women pursuing controversial sub- 
jects of world interest. She says: 

“Those who have had a steamer 
trip down the St. Lawrence river 
will never forget the thrill of pass- 
ing thru the rapfds between Prescott 
and Quebec. The safety of shooting 
these rapids lies in the fact that the 
steamers are built specifically for 
the strain of the rapids, and also 
pecause special pilots take the boats 
thru. 

“Most of the rural women’s clubs 
are like the steamers that take the 
first part of the river trip. Turn by 
turn, different members become 
president, or pilot, and steer suc- 
cessfully as long as the waters are 
placid, but rare is 


pared to take up the controversial 
ideas in Pitkin’s ‘Chance of a Life- 
time.’ 

“You can’t expect to reform a prej- 
udiced group overnight. It isn’t 
done—never has been. Prejudiced 
people have one little brain path 
worn into a rut. ‘Little pigs! Little 
pigs! Tsk! Tsk!’ scurries down that 
nerve connection every time the New 
Deal bell rings. 

“Our job is patient repetition of 
just one argument at a time. If we 
try too much, people close their 
minds or exasperate us with inane 
jests. We can but fix them with a 
glittering eye and adopt the method 
of repetition. 

“A club full of ignorant and preju- 
diced aduits, as some women de 
scribe theirs, can not hope to study 
controversial matters unless the 

members are willing 





the person who can 


to put up with com- 





steer to safety a ru- 
ral club thru seeth- 
ing rapids of contro- 
yersial subjects. 

“However, it is 
possible that rural 
women’s clubs can 
be organized to dis- 
cuss controversial 
subjects. The mem- 
bers must be fore- 
warned and prepared 
just as steamers are 
built to shoot those 
rapids. 

“There is one safe 
way in which we 
can present contro- 
versial subjects to 
rural clubs, and that 
is to bring in a 


the club. 


sense, 


YES, THEY SAY 


In our issue of May 25, we 
asked our readers for their 
opinions as to whether con- 
troversial matters could be 
discussed in club meetings 
without disastrous results to 


Those who have written us 
letters on the subject seem 
to think, not only that trou- 
ble may be avoided by the 
exercise of a little common 
but that 
meetings may be enlivened 
by spirited discussions. 

Read what these farm club of 
women have to say. 


placent but spiteful 
reactionaries. After 
all, doesn’t it take a 
good row once in a 
while to wake us up, 
set us to thinking 
and give us a new 
lease on life?” 
Here is a letter 
sent in by Mrs. Sam 
Crossman, of Macon 
county, Illinois, that 
might well be incor- 
porated in any num- 
ber of talks, speech- 
es and papers to be 
presented this year: 
“The farm women 
America are liv 
ing in a challenging, 
transitional period— 


interest in 








well informed speak- 

er from outside the community to 
present both sides of a subject. Then 
there are our young people, who are 
the hope of the nation, and as gen- 
eral intelligence advances thru them 
we need not despair.” 

Ruth Blanchard, of Marshall coun- 
ty, lowa, presents a practical method 
of introducing broader material into 
club programs. She says: 

“What should we who are inter- 
ested in the ‘everybody’s problems,’ 
misnamed the ‘government's busi- 
do? 

“Analyze the situation. The excuse 
for trite programs is indifference 
more than prejudice or ignorance. 
The world is so full of a number of 
obvious things that munitions mak- 
ers, tariff lobbyists, meat packers 
and utility barons seem vague and 
far away. If a big event should 
arouse our interest in government, 
our program committee would face 
in that direction. 


ness,” 


Sounded Big and Alarming 


“Why did we as a program com- 
mittee, fail to include national prob- 
lems in our program this year? Be- 
cause we were not ready to suggest, 
offhand, topics that would appeal to 
the group. We spoke vaguely of the 
duty of studying government ques- 
tions, but it sounded big, boring and 
alarming. So right now let’s begin to 
study newspapers and forums like 
Voice of the Farm,’ listing topics 
which most often’ seem to interest 
People. In the process of informing 
ourselves, I think we will lose any 
fear of ‘descending to the lowest 
level of the group.’ 

“If we come prepared to the next 
year’s committee meeting, that well 
Worn program on nature and art may 
yet include enough national topics 
to Soothe our consciences. For be- 
sinning topics, how about conserva- 
ion of flowers and forests, CCC 
Work in state parks, soil erosion, 
and so on—national topics that tie 
‘? With our backgrounds? 

‘The next year we can go on to 
the government land planning pro- 
&Tam, marginal lands, irrigation and 
bower Projects, subsistence home- 
‘teads, or perhaps we will feel pre- 


and thoughtful farm 
women do not let emotion influence 
judgment. We must express our 
opinions with the idea of stimulating 
thought and discussion. We should 
feel it is a high privilege to have a 
part in endeavoring to stamp out an 
iniquitous tariff and dishonest mon- 
etary system, and to build into our 
new order some semblance of Chris- 
tianity. The great things that have 
been done by the dream-doers and 
idealists of the world have always 
been done in the face of ridicule and 
doubt, and the strong attack the 
impossible before they surrender. 


Dispassionate Discussion 


“Ahead of us is the future, and 
on the blank pages clear thinking 
farm women can help write a bette 
story if they have the courage to 
play well their small part in a care 
ful, dispassionate discussion, but 
they must leave behind them ignor- 
ance and stupid prejudice. H.. 'G: 
Wells points out that civilization is 
a race between catastrophe and edu- 
cation. 

“It we are too lazy to read, study, 
think and form opinions, or too timid 
to fight for our opinions after we 
form them, we are cowardly toward 
our civic duties and will fail to re- 
shape our destiny. Farm women of 
America will not shirk their plain 
duty. They are the new pioneers.” 

Mrs. O. R., of Emmet county, Iowa, 
briefly sums up the advantages to 
farm women when their minds are 
turned beyond the “neighbors’ back 
yards.” She says: 

“T believe that in their clubs wom- 
en should discuss matters of national 
importance. Broadened horizons dis- 
courage those petty personalities in 
which the sex is so prone to indulge. 
We can piece quilts as efficiently if 
our thoughts are in Washington, in 
Soviet Russia, or in Manchuria, as 
if they were in our neighbors’ back 
yards. 

“Controversy? Surely. But it is 
so much easier to forgive our best 
friend for suggesting that our opinion 
on the AAA is all wet than for inti- 
mating that Mary’s new beau is a 
sap or that for a woman of our age 
a red print is a trifle giddy.” 











<| UNDERSTAND BOBBY 7. naa 
SMITH'S MOTHER IS (NSE OM 
MYSTIFIED BECAUSE B&s2= 
HE WON'T EAT HIS 

BREAKFAST / 











THIS CASE P. W. 
IT'LL BE 
DUCK- SOUP 





| GET Busy NOW AND / 

AT YOUR BREAKFAST - 
'M TIRED OF 
COAXING . YOU. 


WHEN t WAS A BOY, 
1 WAS MIGHTY GLAD TO 

GET A BREAKFAST , 
THIS GOOD, I'LL @ 


TELL YOU. gigs 


AW, LET UP, WON'T YOU 


MOM. 


— 


I'M NOT. HUNGARY 
THIS MORNING! 





SAY, MOTHER, THIS CASE 
1S MADE TO ORDER FOR 
US. JUST TELL YOUR 
GROCER TO SEND 
QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 
OR PUFFED RICE TODAY 
THEN WATCH BOBBY 
GO FOR HIS MILK, 








SURE, MOTHER, IT'S 
BETTER THAN 
1,000 WORDS OF 
COAXING! CRISP, 
CRUNCHY PUFFED 
GRAINS / KIDS LIKE 
THEM BETTER THAN J 













OH, Boy! is THAT 
GOOD! GEE, PUFFED FF 
4 WHEAT AND PUFFED fue 
@ AICE ARE SweiL/ i 

SF iia) Fs. 


CERTAINLY THANK 
THE PUFFED PALS 
FOR SOLVING 

THIS BREAKFAST 













MYSTERY / 










3] NOTHING TO IT, MOTHER. 
f) WE SOLVE BREAKFAST 
@Y PROBLEMS BY THE 

Be) MILLIONS / 


ae a 














Here’s the breakfast that 


beats 1,000 words of coaxing 


ATCH youngsters go for breakfast with a zest 

when Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice is on the table! 
How they love the luscious, nut-like flavor of these whole 
gtains, puffed to 8 times normal size! - 

With milk, sugar and fruit, this gay and lively cereal 
makes a gala breakfast. One youngsters love like candy! 
They eat without any urging. That's why we say, one bite is 
worth a thousand words of coaxing! Order today from your 
grocer! The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


QUAKER Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 





ft Quake 
EAT PURRED 
ie RICE 
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une gardens cannot bloom in 
January — but June's delicious 
fruits and vegetables can sup- 
ply their luscious flavors and 
nourishing vitamins to your fam- 
ily through all the long winter 
months when you can them, 
using BALL Jars, Caps, and 
Rubbers—for 50 years the 


overwhelming preference of 





women everywhere. 

Think of the delightful satis- 
faction, the wide variety of 
meals, the big saving in money 
that can be yours next winter if 
you will follow the simple, easy 
rules in our FREE booklet, "How 
to Can Fruits and Vegetables." 

This booklet is yours 
for the asking. 


» 


is) } 
Sad 
Ht 





JARS*CAPS 

& RUBBERS 
SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 


BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept. WF MUNCIE, IND 


HOME COMFORTS 
IMPROVED WITH 
AIR CONDITIONING 


C. C. Hawkins, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, says: “Our home consists of 12 
rooms, every one of which is satisfac- 
torily heated from floor to ceiling with 
the Green Colonial Air Conditioning 
System, at a very substantial saving in 
fuel costs. In the summer its circula- 
tion of air provides a very pleasant 
cooling effect.” 

Ask to have a Green Engineer call 
and tell you about the scientific in- 
stallation of this modern air condi- 
tioning system. He will be glad to 
describe its ease of firing, its quick 
heating and fuel saving features; how 
its dust tight construction keeps your 
walls and curtains clean; and how the 
automatic humidifier safeguards your 
health by supplying the proper amount 
of moisture to the air. 

Write today for your free copy of 
our booklet, “The New Colonial Fur- 
nace.” It gives you valuable infor- 
mation on how to fire furnaces and 
save fuel. You will not be obligated. 
Write Green Foundry and Furnace 
Works, 720 Third Street, Des Moines, 
lowa. 





‘i ” Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
wae i. Killer attracts and kills files. 
(Y Guaranteed, efiective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spil)— 
Willnot soil or injure anything. 
Lasts all season 20c¢ at al 
dealers Harold Somers. Inc., 
15€ De Kalb Ave ,B’klyn,N Y 
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O MAKE fruit jelly, you must 

have pectin. But what is pec- 
tin? Is there a bit of mystery about 
it to you—even if you have made 
hundreds of glasses of beautiful jel- 
lies? Chemists say “the formation 
of jelly depends almost entirely upon 
the application of the laws of chem- 
istry, more especially the laws of 
physical chemistry.” 

We know from the chemists, how- 
ever, that pectin is a jelly forming 
substance which develops in fruits 
as they grow and ripen. In very 
green fruits, there is little pectin, 
but there is a substance that gradu- 
ally turns to pectin. When the fruit 
is fully ripe, the pectin begins to dis- 
appear, changing chemically into still 
another substance and losing its jelly 
making power. 

So, for jelly purposes you choose 
fruit that is nearly but not quite 
ripe, in order to get the most pectin. 
Then, because ripe fruit has more 
color and flavor, you use some ripe 
with the underripe fruit. 


Requisites in Jelly Making 


Three things are necessary in mak- 
ing fruit jelly—pectin, fruit acid and 
sugar. Some fruits for jelly, says the 
Bureau of Home Economics, have 
their own acid as well as their own 
pectin, so all you need to add is the 
sugar. This is true of tart apples, 
such as the Winesap, of crabapples, 
currants, grapes, gooseberries or 
plums of the Wild Goose type, all of 
which make beautiful jelly when you 
add sugar to the juice. 

Some good jelly making fruits, 
however, lack the necessary acid. 
Some blackberries, raspberries (both 
black and red), ripe Concord grapes, 
plums and quinces have plenty of 
pectin and fine flavor for jelly, but 
not much acid. To get your jelly 
from these fruits, you add a little 
lemon juice. The rule is one table- 
spoon of strained lemon juice to 
each standard measuring cup of fruit 
juice. 

On the other hand, some acid fruits 
do not have enough pectin of their 
own to make jelly. This is true of 
strawberries, cherries and peaches. 
It is true also of rhubarb, which, tho 
not a fruit, has a fine acid flavor for 
jelly. To make jelly of rhubarb or 
the acid fruits that lack pectin, you 
add commercial pectin, which you 
can buy either in the powdered or 
the liquid form. 

There is probably no fruit from 
which you can not make jelly by 
adding either commercial pectin or 
acid, or both, with the sugar that is 
needed. But this fact makes it im- 
portant to guard against using so 
much pectin and sugar that you mask 
the delicate flavor of the original 
fruit. 


Science and Art of Making 


So much for the materials for your 
jelly. Then come the science and 
art of making it. There are special 
directions to follow, of course, in 
preparing the fruit and straining off 
the juice. Then you cook the juice. 
with sugar, to the point where it 
meets the “jelly test’—a very deli- 
cate point. To recognize it requires 
a trained eye and skilled judgment. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has 
this to say: 

“For this test, dip a large spoon 
into the boiling syrup, lift it up and 
let the syrup run off the side of the 
spoon. As the syrup cooks down, 
it reaches a stage when it no longer 
runs off the spoon in a steady stream 
but separates into two distinct lines 
of drops, which ‘sheet’ together. Stop 
the cooking as soon as the boiling 
syrup shows this sheeting off.” 

Some jelly makers use a tempera- 
ture test—that is, they cook the juice 
to 219 or 221 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
at that point the jelly is supposed to 
be ready to pour into the glasses; 
but the bureau consider 
the temperature test a safe guide. 


does not 











The temperature is not always the 
same at the jellying point. It varies 
with the kind and the condition of 
the fruit. 

There are many reasons why it is 
best to work with small lots of juice 
at a time—about six to eight cups, 
good jelly makers advise. This quan- 
tity of juice, with the sugar, boils 
down quickly to the jellying stage, 
and short cooking holds the fresh 
fruit flavor and color and makes a 
jelly of the best texture. 

What you want in your jelly, be- 
sides a delicate texture, is a bright 
color and delicate flavor, character- 
istic of the fruit from which it is 
made. When turned out on a plate, 
a mold of jelly should be translucent 
and should hold its shape, but quiver 
when the plate is moved. Jelly ought 
to be so tender that it cuts easily 
with a spoon, yet breaks with a sharp 
and clear line. 

Fruit juice may, of course, be 
canned and stored, for jelly making 
later. The stored juice makes jelly 
of just as good texture as the fresh 
juice, and there is little difference 
in other respects. You would be 
able, by close comparison, to find a 
little better color and flavor in jelly 
made from fresh juice. 

Full directions for making fruit 
jellies, and also for bottling fruit 
juices, may be had by writing to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Varying the Vegetables 

OR pec unconsciously, many farm 

wonten get into a rut about the 
manner of preparing their vegetables 
for the table. They are most likely 
to serve them always in the same 
way — probably the way in which 
they have been used to having them 
served from childhood—their moth- 
ers’ or their grandmothers’ way. Take 
the household where, for three gen- 
erations, peas have never been pre- 
pared in any way but creamed. Or 
the household where cabbage finds 
its way to the table in only two 
ways—boiled or in slaw. And there 
seems to be a conspiracy among 
cooks all over the country to keep 
cucumbers in the salad and pickle 
class—never to let this good vege- 
table appear in any other guise. As 
a matter of fact, most of our com- 
mon vegetables can be served in a 
number of different Ways, raw as 
well as cooked. 

Tomatoes, of course, are one of our 
most versatile vegetables. When 
you have nice, ripe tomatoes in your 
garden, you can serve tomato salad 
at one meal, fried tomatoes at an- 
other, tomato soup at the next— 
and no member of the family will 
tire of them. You can often get as 
much variety by different ways of 
serving as by using different foods. 

Most people always think of cook- 
ing carrots. But crisp carrot sticks 
make very good relishes, just as you 
use cucumber or celery sticks. Raw 
carrots, when grated, are delicious 
in salad or as a garnish. Grated car- 
rots and chopped cabbage make a 
good and cheap salad combination. 
Grated carrots in lemon aspic molds 
make Golden Glow salad jelly. Car- 
rots fried with tart sliced apples, or 
mashed with cream or rich milk, or 
served with parsley butter, are still 
other carrot suggestions. 

It is not necessary to fuss with 
fancy, complicated ways of serving 
your vegetables. New ways can 
be just as simple as the old ones. 
Hold on to the scientific principles 
you know for keeping the food value 
and the appeal to the appetite. Just 
be careful to avoid serving the same 
food in the same way at several 
meals in close succession. And also, 
similar foods in the same way—as 
people do when they put a white 
sauce on all vegetables, or always 
set out the catsup bottle. 
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There are two kinds of spices 


TONES and ofhers 




















A clean, fresh- 
smelling family wash 
—even the heaviest farm 
clothes—is possible in every 
farm home, without the hard 
work of old-fashioned methods, 
e « Ask your dealer for dem- 
onstration of easy-to-operate 
Briggs & Stratton Gasoline 
Powered Washer. Stand- @ 
ard for years on leading 
makes of washers « & 
























Briggs & Stratton Corp., 
: Milwaukee, . > } 
pa Wis. Ce | 
BRIGGS & STRATTON 
EASY STARTING DEPENDABLE 
Gasolin otors 











THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY 
S TO CONTROL 


ROUNDWORM 


Feed wormy flocks ‘‘Black Leaf’? Worm 
Powder once, in a little mash. Odorless— 
tasteless — not toxic to birds. Nicotine in our 
“‘shockless’”” form is released only in intes- 
tines, where needed. Costs little—saves time. 
100 bird size postpaid, 7ie¢ and your dealer’s 
name. Try it. .. Also “‘Black Leaf’? Worm 
Pellets, 100 for 85c. Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of 
Leaf 





@ With a BEAR CAT get 
the job done as fast as 
two men can pitch; three 
to six ton per hour; feed- 
er is 74 in. long, 42 in. 
wide with 26-inch cutter. 
Absolutely feeds itself and 
blows in barn and no mon- 
key business about it! 
Also, wonderful Hammer 
Grinder and Ensilage Cut- 
ter and has real capacity 
with 15/30 Farm Tractor. 
Write for catalog. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
BOX 54, HASTINGS. NEBR. 


all. Ettective for burn 
ete. Simple, economical. v 
TRIAL! Write tor F older W221 

CO., inc., 178 No. Wacker Drive, Ch 
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Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Amos 
Prophet of Social Justice 


25 on the Sabbath School Les- 
Amos, 4; 7: 


(Note 
yr July 28, 1935. 


ni 


HE prophet Amos was a resident 

of Tekoa, in Judea, six miles from 
Bethlehem. He was not educated in 
any of the prophetic schools, but, ac- 
cording to his own account, was a 
plain shepherd and gatherer of syca- 
more fruit, or a dresser of sycamore 
trees. The sycamore of Palestine is 
not our sycamore or anything like it, 
nor yet the sycamine tree of the New 
Testament. The latter is a true mul- 
perry, and the sycamore an evergreen 
fiz tree, called sycamore because its 
leaf resembles that 





the lowly, and he boldly charges the 
leaders with turning justice into 
wormwood and casting down right- 
eousness to the earth, trampling on 
law and justice and equity. 

He these corrupt officials 
five reasons why they should return 
to the true God. First, He is the 
Creator of all things. Second, He has 
power to save in the sorest trouble. 
“He turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning.” Third, He has power 
to visit upon the nation the sorest 
judgments. Fourth, He is the Lord 
of the rain, on which all agricultural 
and national prosperity depends— 
“That calleth for the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out upon the 
earth.” Fifth, He is the avenger of 


gives 


all injustice toward the weak and 
defenseless — “That 
» bringeth sudden de- 





of the mulberry. Lit- qe 
erally it is a mulber- 
ry fig tree. The syca- 
more bears an infe- 
rior fig, but bears 
fruit thru a long sea- 
son, and hence it is 
used as a tree around 
fields and along the 
roads, and, because 
of its cheapness and 

m! was a 
favorite food with 
the very poor people. 
So, when Amos said 
that he was a herds- 
man and a gatherer 
of syeamore fruit, or 
a dresser of syca- 
more trees, he meant 
that he was not a 
regular preacher or 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace in 


struction against the 
strong, so that de 
struction cometh up- 
on the fortress.” 

He describes in de- 
tail the crimes of the 
rulers which then 
govern Israel: They 
have no regard for 
justice; they trample 
upon the poor and 
take exactions from 
them of wheat. That 
is, While denying 
justice to the poor, 
they were willing to 
give them justice if 
the poor were will- 
ing to pay the price; 
other words, to 
put a bribe in their 


Pat 
» 





prophet, but a poor as 

man of Judea, accus- 

tomed to poor fare, whom the Lord 
had commissioned to testify against 
the sins of the rulers of the neigh- 
boring kingdom of Israel. (See Amos, 
7:10-17.) 

He lived in the time of Jeroboam 
Il, when the kingdom was enjoying 
a high degree of prosperity, when in- 
creasing wealth brought with it the 
sins usual in good times—extrava- 
gance and luxuriance among the rich, 
worldliness among the masses, the 
oppression of the poor by those who 
had the power, a lax administration 
of justice because of the bribery of 
judicial officers, and, in general, a 
lax administration of law. 

Jehu had extirpated the Baal wor- 
ship introduced by Ahab, and the 
people had therefore returned to the 
calf worship introduced by Jeroboam, 
and which was now observed in vari- 
ous sanctuaries, notably Bethel, Gil- 
gal and Beer-sheba. At Bethel, the 
ruling priest of the false worship 
was Amaziah, a corrupt time-server, 
who, when Amos began to preach in 
Bethel, secured an order from Jero- 
boam to send him home, with the 
advice quite natural to a time-serv- 
Ing preacher, that he could get a 
better salary in the land of Israel, 
and that it was not good form to say 
unpleasant things in the neighbor- 
hood of the royal residence. Amos 
answered that he was no prophet, 
but was told by God to go and proph- 
esy unto Israel. 





The message, however, that Amos 
had to deliver was that the way to 
national and individual prosperity, 
hay the very existence of the nation, 
was in return to the true, ancient 
Worship of Jehovah, and not to the 
Prevailing heathen form of the calf, 
as established by Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat. He points out that this 
‘alse worship had already corrupted 
the nation, and he appeals not to the 
Common people, but to those high in 
bower, charging them in words that 
seem to scorch and burn even when 
Wwe read them in cold type, with cor- 
rl ng the very fountains of justice. 
A plain, blunt fellow was this shep- 
terd Amos. He had an opportunity, 
because he occupied a lowly position, 
to see what were the sufferings of 





t 





hands. If they will 
make it to their in- 
terest to do their duty, then the 
rulers will do it. With the proceeds 
of bribery, they built fine houses and 
surrounded themselves with splendid 
vineyards. The prediction of this 
granger prophet, plain and blunt in 
his speech, fearing God, but having 
no regard for the persons of men, is 
that this system of bribery and cor- 
ruption will do them no real good. 
That is, in the end, it won't pay 
them to be corrupt—a very hard les- 
son to teach to corrupt men even in 
these modern days. 

Then follows a more direct arraign- 
ment of the rulers of Israel. He 
says: “I know how manifold are your 
transgressions and how mighty are 
your sins.” Now listen: When he 
comes to mention the list of these 
mighty sins and manifold transgres- 
sions, they are just the common, 
every-day sins of those times and of 
these times—oppression, the taking 
advantage of people that mean to do 
right; bribery, or the acceptance of 
presents, railroad passes and rebates. 
payment of debts and mortgages, po- 
litical influence thru what is known 
as a “pull,” and the refusal to give a 
fair chance to the poor man who is 
not able to pay a lawyer, for that is 
exactly what is meant by “turning 
aside the poor in the gate from their 
right,” the gate being in those days 
the place where court met. So mani- 
fold and mighty had these sins be 
come, so deep had been the corrup- 
tion, the perversion of the very foun- 
tains of justice, that there seemed to 
be no hope of reform from within, 
and all that the oppressed man could 
do was to keep quiet and let the evil 
work itself out, as it surely would; 
or, in other words, to await the judg- 
ment of God in destroying a nation 
so hopelessly corrupt. 

If a nation is ever to be redeemed, 
it is to be redeemed from within. 
Corrupt as it had become with all its 
apparent outward prosperity, it may 
be reformed even yet, if the rulers 
and people will but return to the 
true faith, not in profession or out- 
ward form, but in the inward life. 
For this, he says, they have the spo- 
ken word, the divine promise. But 
they must manifest their reform by 
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A TREASURE HOUSE OF HEALTH 
IN DELICIOUS BISCUIT FORM 


When you eat crisp, golden-brown 
Shredded Wheat you get one of 
Nature’s richest supplies of flavor, 
health and energy. 

Of all grains, Nature blessed 
wheat with the most perfect bal- 
ance of vital health . 
elements. And we 
select the plumpest, 
sun-ripened grains W// , 
from the nation’s ? 
richest harvest fields 


for the making of Shredded Wheat. 

Each delicious biscuit is 100% 

whole wheat—nothing added, noth- 

ing taken away. 
Try this national 

favorite. Put ww, 

Shredded Wheat on ~ 

your grocery list 

now. Eat it at least 

once a day with fresh, juicy fruits 

or berries of the season. 


SHREDDED 





Ask for the package showing the picture of 
Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Unceda Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY "Uneeda Bakers” 














of running a household. 
sent them. 


[] Homemakers’ Canning Guide 

] Canning Questions and Answers 

] His Majesty—The Baby (diet helps) 
] How to Can Fruit and Vegetables 

-] That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch 


Check the booklets you want, pu 
Helps, Wallaces’ Farmer and 





FREE HELPS 


for the HOMEMAKER 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of a cupboard in every farm home is a collection of 
recipes, “how to do it” booklets, clippings and other items which help a lot in the job 
Farm women who want to add to this 
the following bulletins, prepared by various manufacturers, and we'll see that copies are 


your name and address below, and mail to Homemaking 
Iowa Homestead, 


collection may check 


(J Pressure Cooker Method of Home Can- 


ning 
(0 Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes and 
Things 


(] Electric Refrigeration for Farm Homes 


Des Moines, lowa 
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NEVER STOPPED 
MAKING THEM BETTER 


1035 


OUR company intro- 
duced the original 
Corn Flakes 29 years 
ago. Perhaps you 
remember that delicious new 
flavor. 

But if we had been satisfied 
with them as they were, Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes would 
never have become the world’s 
largest-selling ready-to-eat 
cereal. Year by year we found 
new ways to make the flakes 
crisper, more appetizing. 





Today, as always, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are the best 
made. Their tempting good- 
ness and fresh crispness can’t 
be successfully imitated, No 
other corn flakes have the 
heat-sealed WAXTITE inner 
wrapper that 
keeps Kellogg’s 
oven-fresh and 
flavor-perfect. . 





When you eat this nourish- 
ing, economical food, remem- 
ber that the Kellogg Company 
has developed a huge new 
market for farm products. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of 
grains, milk, fruit and honey 
are consumed annually with 
Kellogg’s Cereals. 

When substitutes are 
offered, it is seldom in a spirit 
oi service. Buy Kellogg’s and 


be sure of quality. 


Ki Llogy 


OF 


BATTLE CREEK 
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hating evil and loving good. They 
may show that they really hate the 
evil and love the good by doing jus- 
tice to the poor, by giving every man 
an equal and a fair chance. An out- 
ward expression of religion alone will 
not suffice. Sacrifices and offerings 
and public worship will not suffice. 
There must be righteousness and 
justice also. 

The important truth underlying the 
whole book of Amos is that national 
prosperity is based on true religion, 
a reverence for God, and as a result 
of this the administration of justice 
to every human being, however poor 
or degraded he may be. Every poor 
man has his rights, and the King of 
kings will punish the nation that vio- 
lates them. A nation that fears God 
will respect the rights of men, and a 
nation permitting maladministration 
of justice, the bribery of officials and 
the oppression of the poor, violates 
the rights of men and proves indis- 
putably that it has no fear of God, no 
true religion. 


Josiah 
Religious Reformer 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 4, 1935. II Kings, 23: 
1-5, 21-23.) 


HAT the people made Josiah, the 

great-grandson of Hezekiah, king, 
indicates that there was a revival of 
the national conscience and that a 
general election had been held; in 
other words, that the people were 
again taking hold of the government. 
Under his father, Amon, there had 
again been a relapse into idolatry, 
with all its attendant vices. Josiah 
was but eight years old when he be- 
gan to reign, and from necessity the 
responsibility of the government was 
in the hands of a regency of some 
sort. The preaching of the prophet 
Zephaniah seems to have made a 
powerful impression on the young 
king, and we learn that, in the eighth 
year of his reign, he began to seek 
after God, and in the twelfth year, 
or when he was twenty, he began to 
purge Judah and Jerusalem from 
idolatry and images. The moral con- 
dition of the people at this time may 
be learned by a careful reading of 
the first half of the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, delivered during the time 
of Josiah. As a result of this protest 
against the evils of the times, there 
gathered around him a small band 
of courageous men who served the 
Lord with their whole heart. They 
belonged to two classes, statesmen 
and prophets, and under their tute- 
lage Josiah developed into one of 
the strongest characters in the an- 
nals of Israel. 

The “book,” or Bible, which had 
been lost, was found by Hilkiah, the 
high priest, during the renovation of 
the temple, or when he turned over 
to the overseers the collection which 
he had made for several years for its 
repair. It seems to us a very strange 
thing that a nation should lose its 
Bible. Before we pass judgment, let 
us remember that the Greek and He- 
brew texts of our were 
practically lost for 
before the days 


own Bible 
several hundred 
of Luther. We 
must remember, also, that for fifty 
years the public worship of Jehovah 
had been superseded by that of the 
heathen gods, and that for centuri« 
the fundamental laws of Israel had 
een so grossly violated by the ari 
tocracy that they would naturally not 
want to read the Bible, which con- 
demned their 
We are told that this newly dis- 
covered Bible was written by Mose 
Whether ined all the rol 
books of Moses, we do not know, but 
it is absolutely certain that it con- 
tained the roll or book of Deuteron- 
omy, Which laid special emphasis on 
the duties of the king, blessings pro- 
nounced for obedience and 
for disobedience to Divine precepts. 
These so alarmed the king that he 
rent his royal robes. If you wish to 
know why, read Deuteronomy, 12:2, 
16:21-22, 18:10, 17:18-1, and espe- 
cially all of chapter 28. 
Josiah, the priesthood, 
ets and the whole nation had 


years 


crimes and robberi¢ 


it conta Is or 


curses 


the proph- 
need 


to rend their hearts as well as their 
garments. They had, without know- 
ing it, been guilty for seventy years 
of violating almost every precept of 
this law, and were liable to destruc- 
tion whenever the day was set for 
the execution of the divine judgment. 
Zephaniah had already announced 
that this great and terrible day of 
the Lord was at hand. 

It may not be out of place to note 
some of the special features of this 
book of Deuteronomy, which is even 
now almost a lost book to the aver- 
age Christian. It is, as its name 
implies, “the second law.” It was 
written by Moses shortly before en- 
tering the promised land, and was a 
digest or summary of portions of 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, re- 
pealing some of the statutes appli- 
cable solely to the wilderness life, 
and adding others adapted to the 
new conditions—a code in which the 
moral interprets the legal or formal, 
and in which the love of God to His 
people is presented as the chief 
ground or reason of His dealings 
with them, and their love toward 
God as the reason why they should 
serve Him. (Read Deuteronomy, 6: 
4-9, 7:6-11, 10:12-15, 19:9, 30:6-20.) 
It was to be, so to speak, the school 
book of the nation. 


A Covenant to the People 


On ascending the throne, every 
king was required to write out for 
himself a copy for his own guidance, 
from the official copy kept in the 
temple. (Deuteronomy, 17:18-19.) No 
wonder that Josiah, having made his 
copy and summoned a convention of 
all Israel, standing, himself read this 
book to the conscience stricken as- 
sembled multitude, and solemnly 
pledged himself to obey; nor is it 
any wonder that the people gave 
their assent. Hence, it is called a 
“covenant,” for a new covenant in- 
deed it was to the people of Josiah’s 
time. 

It is worthy of notice that at this 
time the head of the prophetic order 
in Jerusalem was not Jeremiah, but 
Huldah, the prophetess, whose hus- 
band was e keeper of the priestly 
wardrobes. Huldah evidently knew 
how deeply rooted was the corrup- 
tion of the national life, and when 
the royal delegation called upon her 
to interpret the denunciations of this 
new-found Bible, she told them that 
it was now too late for a national 
reformation; that the corruption of 
morals was so deep-seated that no 
genuine and lasting reform was prob- 
able. 

There is a point both in individual 
and national life when it can, with 
truth, be said that “the harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved.” (Jeremiah, 8:20.) 
When the land laws intended for the 
protection of the poor had been prac- 
tically abrogated, and the usury law, 
which prohibited any kind of interest 


to be taken from a Jew, had become 
a dead letter; when the wealth of 
the country had passed into the 
hands of a few, and the Bible, which 
forbade these oppressions and rob- 
beries, had been thrown into the 
junk pile because it testified against 
the sins committed by the violators 
of the law, it was then too late to 
repent. The reason is given in Jere- 


miah, 16:11-13. 


Striving for Genuine Reform 


But, tl vas too late to save the 
nation, it wa not too late to save 
Josiah and those who were striving, 
a e was, for genuine reform. De- 
struction of the nation would not 
come so long as a genuine reforme) 
Ww: at its head. (II Chronicles, 34: 
27, 28.) 

There is a warning to us in this les- 
son, both as a nation and as individ- 
uals. We have not lost our Bible, but 


do we read it as we ought? The evil 
practices which brought Jerusalem to 
destruction are not unknown in our 
own country. The moneyed aristoc- 
racy of this country are not bad 
imitators of the moneyed aristocracy 
of Jerusalem in the days of Josiah. 
A preacher such as Jeremiah would 
not get a large salary in any of our 
large cities. 
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WHEN QUIVERING 


NERVES 
WON’T LET YOU 


SLEEP 


Doesn’t the night seem an eternity’ 
You toss and turn—try to find a coo! 
spot on the pillow 
—hear the clock 
strike downstairs. 
Today’s excite- 
ment and tomor- 
row’s worry are 
beating through 
your brain. You 
count sheep fran- 
tically — but out- 
raged nerves re- 
fuse to relax. 

Take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound 
regularly for 
awhile. It quiets quivering nerves— 
induces restful sleep—makes life a 
little easier. 


“It Seemed As If Morning 
Would Never Come” 


says Mrs. Emma G. Batchelder of 32 
Heard St., Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
“I was so nervous I could not get to 
sleep. My husband works hard at 
engineering and needs his sleep but 
I kept him awake, too. I heard about 
the Vegetable Compound and tried it. 
Now I sleep better than I ever have 
and I feel fine.” 


“My Nerves Are Better” 


Mrs. Grace Benjamin of Breesport, 
New York, says, “My mother told me 
to take your Compound. I could not 
be on my feet without it. My nerves 





Mrs. Batchelder 


are better and I am in good spirits.” 
Get a bottle from your druggist 
Liquid and Tablets. 


Tyclia E. Fechhrmns 


NOW. 





VEGETABLE COMPOUND 








® In the heart of Philadelphia 
a modern hotel, world famous 
for its hospitality, its cuisine 
and its generous provision for 
the comfort and convenience 
of its guests. 


Rates as low as $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 





BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


FISTULA 





Regardless of whether or 

have been operated on for I l 
Piles, or any other rect 1] t I 
write today to the McCleary Cilt 
2681 Elms be Excelsior Spri! 
Mo., for their Free Book describing 
McCleary ies atment which has prt 
successful in more than 30,000 ca 
This book was prepared by Dt 
Gordon McCleary, a well known auth 
ity on rectal and colon diseases. In ye 
letter please state if you are trouble 
with Fistula or some other rectal al 


fliction. The book is free and you W1!! 
be under no obligation whatever. 





TELL THE 


ADVERTISER 


that you are writing him through 
his advertisement in WALLACES' 
FARMER AND IOWA HOME- 
STEAD. 
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“ . 1st St.” is count 6-room house, smoke house, poultry house; watered THRESHER SUPPLIES: DRIVE BELTS—CAN- arms, Monticello, Towa, 
ro = =. = WSs "Mo ~ .- by cisterns, pond and branch; gray silt loam; lies vas Covers—Boiler Tubes, Send for free catalogue AYRSHIRE BULL, 14 MONTHS OLD, READY 
counted as two. “$1” and “$5 432, lowen are ty 75 — tillable, Pach Be now. Harris Machinery Company, Minneapolis, : for service. Price reasonable. Ben Studer, Wesley, 
each counted as one word. , Ry and ay = sae a Minnesota. _ Jowa. i 
See Gn D."eounta ae three words, “RB AD. | write for free farm catalog touay. Xo taegfG@2 TRAVIS ROCKER GRATE AND STATIONARY wonses 
4”" counts as four words; ““R. 4” as two. Ads oa The Federal and Boake E St. Louis. St grates for thresher engines. Also repair parts. ———— — — 
—. issue | A Weeeeedip >» ton days Louis, Missouri. Z = * ‘Travis Company, Henry, Illinois FOR eg Go0D BL. AC K MAMMOTH JACK. 
A ae r rc a , ’ 
If you have not advertised with, us recently. WALBRIDGE FARM—WHY PAY RENT WHEN PARTS FOR, DELC o- LIGHT PLANTS AND ae — aaa a 
be sure give two references. is for your $4.50 per acre per year will make you the owner » —entnemrveee . . — 
own protection. One should be your banker of this 80 acre farm, located in Adair County, Company, Davenport, Iowa. His Choler. Ser d Biol 
and the, oe some responsible business man. fowa, 7 miles northeast of Greenfield. on good HAMMER GRINDER SCREENS—ANY MAKE. ane - | 7 ey - 7 an 10 agics 
To avoi elay, send 8 recommendation gravel road? Good house, fair barn, with other out Low ices uick shipment. Write York Foun- * m 55c irus 5 uy your serum made in 
with your order. Write or print your ad plainly. batidings. Can be had x 31.400 Gown. with terms dry York, Wedicosien. - nee oe ute. ieee. enone We nase Hemewan ie. 
le In figurt on balance averaging $35 monthly. This farm is cr AaaN = ATIC WT ATERE =. Jalf Scour, Swine ink-eye, Influenza, Navel-i 
following tak table 2 ‘sives the cost ot eg et bonded As protect se Sas. ; has ——, ae “lend on gut’ Veer Veekolaua adtion, ouuin ae 4 “e poy 1 my = 
for v : yusine: and your credit. Other Iowa farms, a 7 = — . S at sc. owl Bacterin Ic. vortion vaccine 
Ge SEnreNenneEES fey Varteus ineeriens Kinds, all sises. on . 4 forma. Write foun Lie Jowa. pa 1. Rn of ye Ls = eh 
Mus nsurance Company, Sales Department, 3 Nort sicKe’ orm tablets & per hundred. NSpecia 
Words ; . ot. insertions ; Center Street, Bloomington, Hlinois. HELP WANTED ae on. Naeay., Good white Uninent, weno 
— > > ~ — capsules, fly spray. Good syringes cheap. ur ee 
14 $ 2108 4.20/$ 6.30/$ 6.72 $10.08 ne Or ae a pn, ies ae MALE speciation: Piast.” ‘Good Serum”; Second, Lumpy 
34: 3-15) 6.30) 9.45! 10-08) 15.12 | sion to pay, More than 4.000 farms, big and small, TOCAL AGENTS WANTED TO WEAR AND 2™,,iM cattle enough for @ cases. $1.50; Third. 
35 | 5.25| 10.50] 15.75| 16.80} 25.20 now for sale. Ten to fifteen per cent cash gives demonstrate free suits to friends. No canvassing. better, All shipments prepaid. Wanted serum job- 
42 6.20 12.60) 18.90] 20.16) 30.24 buyer possession. Balance easy terms. Only 5% per Up to $12 in a day easy. Experience unnecessary. bers. Diamond Serum Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
$3 7°35| 14.70) 22:05| 23:52 35.28 = ae. rns a he see Rae Valuable demonstrating cazipment, —~ — my} I . a 
56 He 8.40 16.80| 25.20] 26.88| 40.32 write: ales ivision ment of ura: ree. . Graves, President 300 arrison, Dept. 
= Credit, State Office Bldg., St. a Minnesota. U-895, Chicago. MISCELLANEOUS 
GET A FARM ON THE SOO LINE IN NORTH WALLACES’ FARMER ANID IOWA HOME- COFFEE 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never stead has openings for several men with sales ———_— ee 
AUCTIONEERS better to buy good land at prices that will never ability who will work hard for a ood income. A car COFFEE DIRECT FROM ROASTER TO YOU 
7 — — be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say is necessary to carry on this work. Write—Circula- Order Java and Mocha blend, The best coffee 25c 
$10-$100 DAY AUCTIONEERING. 1935 CATA- which state interested in. Ask about reduced tion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- pound. Send $2 for 8 Ib. trial order. Ground or 
log. American Auction School, Austin, Minnesota. rates. Send for information to H. S. Funston. stead. whole, we pay the postage Plntetion Coffee Com- 











No. 9, Soo Line Ry. Company, Minneapolis, Mim- WORK FoR “UNCLE SAM.” START $105-$175 Dany, 186 W. 7th, St. Par 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ Reset month. Common school education. Age 18-50. DAIRY eueCiias 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING FEED. CROPS NOW 160, ACRES, NEW IMPROVEMENTS, $1,450. Are you eligible? Get our free questionnaire—find §iLKING MACHINES. RUBBERS FOR ALL 





















































$700 cash,; includes team, 2 cow 11 hogs, out. No obligations. Write, Instruction Bureau 7 
( ring, on more than present operators in : ; a 3 e makes. Cream separators. Lighting plants. Write 
‘ poultry, farming equipment, crops; tnile highway; 384. St. Louis, Missouri. - 
bat ee ee, to we 1h ar zone own 140 tillable, woodlot, mixed orchard; new frame MEN — LEARN BAR BERING. LABOR LAW for now low peices. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man 
“ se ble, ils. Gehl” B Me °C si “i house, well, new barn, poultry house. Free July cata- how regulates price: r nd wa “ Best in years ” 
we por ffm mi veh ros. g. Company, log. United Farm Agency, WF-428 B. M. A. Bldg., eg es prices a ages. in years. CEL ECTRIC FENCES 
9 Wat treet, West_ Bend, W isconsin. Kansas City, Missouri. Good demand from small towns as well as cities. iia ELECTRIC ooo 
= woe ene ee Ton vane Write Moler College, 59 East Monroe Street. Chi- — SLECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 
COMMISSION HOUSES AMPLE RAINFAL L. W ELL DISTRIBU’ TED. D. IN cago. ; — eet fencing sate po, Mi in A a 
Central South. Abundant grazing and feed crops. \Z—y> 5 > TTHANICQ #2¢ material-——tor and 32 volt current. Write 
- AVIATION OR DIESEL MECHANICS for catalog and trial offer. P Mfg. © 1204 
Than ND > zi , Good general farming and early truck region. Write > . - inn a ak otter rime & oO, Le 
roe coe id’ Neal, “eilh bhae son thors maney F..J. Hoddy, General Development Agent. Dept. 4,,¢purses. New method. Home study and practical South First Street. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
vhen shipped to Karsten & Sons. We have been 1-2, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, (?Crioun ‘Technical Inctitute, Boe £9 Des Moines, ELECTRIFIED FENCES — REDUCE _ FARM 
T fencing costs 80 per cent; controllers for 110 and 


getting top prices for our customers for forty years. Louis ville, Kentucky, ‘for free copy he South- owas t 
Check mailed same day shipment. arrives. Market land.’ = Te = : 32-volt current; 30 days’ trial. Write, One-Wire 
mports free. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 3C, 1100 Fulton INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, FARMERS M.’.E BIG) MONEY IN SPARE Fence Company, B-28, Whitewater. Wisconsin. 

7 ’ ends an eighbors qua ee 
arket, Chicago. North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, favoring, spices, coffee. Write Favorite Co., 2112 FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 Washington, Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy Kennedy’ Northeast, Minneapolis, Minnesota FIND OUT ABOUT THE NEW WILLARD FARM 
























































? terms. Deseriptive literature, impartial advice. —~ + Mu ooo ~~~ — ee ‘ > > nae 

+ al Peat. ip Mention state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacifie PROFIT GATHERING VALUABLE ROOTS, ed 5 — fa plates—higher ca- 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on Railway, St. Paul, Minn. common weeds, herbs, wild flowers, evergreens. page LS ng le om pee ife w enjoy the convenience of 
packing. shipping. _ NEW DEAL IN FARMS, MINNESOTA, NORTH Louis. Bat Oc. M. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson. St. Qc) ?Ouvment plan Willard pee ‘bedon ee 
Wl NEED LIVE POULTRY, ALL VARIETIES, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. et eee —- pany, Cleveland, Ohic 4 

Ship direct. It pays. Top prices. Check mailed Rents are- cheaper, prices lower. New low rates. BIG MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING ESTAR- ENTIRELY =e QUALITY FEATURES ON 

iy shipment arrives. Wholesale Buyers. Write us. Write for free book. E. C. Leedy. Dept. 1207, lished poultry remedies, vaccines, etc. Beebe ” farm LY NEW. OI and bette RE ~ — 
pL. Hemman Company, 127 South Water Market, Great_Nort rthern Railway, St. Paul, icra —— Laboratories, St. Paul. Minnesota prices and save money. Also hare used light plants 
Chicago. DO NOT R EM: AN A TE NANT  ALW AYS: bs ky FEMALE priced _to sell. Write, Amana Society, High, Iowa. 

—— |, yi ] € LTRY a farm now while rare Mrgains are availa ye sPEvace = ~ — a - > Tj - 

vr tel “Highest. possible prices. paid. Write Ask for our list_of Minnesota, North and South SPECIAL | EMPLOYMENT FOR MARRIED __FARM LIGHT. =e 
br information and tags. vale’ ae Bonfield, 940 Dakota offers. John PD. Larson, 115 South 4th women, $15 weekly and your dresses free rep- ELECTRIC LIGHTS — WIND DRIVEN. YOU 
fulton St.. Chicago. Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. resenting nationally known Fashion Frocks. No build them. Write—-Wind Motor Electric, Ridge- 
Wr Th STEFFENS © MUELLER, ING, 1116 ne = ° Dept F107 Send your dress size. way, Montana 

\ —! kB SLLER, INC. z ashion Frocks, Dept 1073, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. RE hes wi ph ER = — — FEED BAGS 
W. Randolph, Chicago, Illinois. They want FARM MACHINERY LADIES—LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE. THIRD 3>3e3etFS= 





4 ommiantente with every poultry, veal and @& TFoORDSON PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT largest industry in this country. Many calls from WE BUY FEED BAGS, PAY FREIGHT hay 
Us el ~ : . —- low prices. Complete stock of genuine Ford made small towns as well as cities for our graduates. Can Illinois. Or more. sim ag Company pringfie 
FOR itt 8 me ee AND hots oro F—4 repair parts See your, Ford or Fordson dealer. or earn living while ‘earning. Write Moler System, 59 noe 
your poultry, veal and eggs ¢ ¢ write us direct for 19% price list. Farm Tractor E ast Monroe Street, Chie ago. 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established _1873. ¢« Equipment Company, authorized distributors, yp FC AL WORK BOR MOTHEGS WHOS REED BET HOG SELF FEEDERS 























ER GAINS ON LESS GRAIN USING THE 



































GEORGE C. JOHANNSEN COMPANY, 125 1012 Mulberry Street, Des Moines, Towa. $14 weekly at once. No canvassing, experience tie . 
South Water Market, Chicago, pays higher prices. FARMALL OWNERS! STOP REAR WHEEL or investment’ Give dress ave. Dept, N36, Harford dep on ee te ee ee 
for quality_poultry- veal. _ slippage with Wells patented Spadelugs. Savings Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio chores. Des Moines Incubaior, Des ~ cong B. 
in fuel, oil, time, pay cost. Made only for 6 inch ~~ MALE AND F FEMALE a acca — _—. ___ .._ ae 
DOGS AND PET STOCK wheels, McCormick, F-12, F-20. Write for Special ——————™ —E KODAK FINISHING 
Offer, Free Folder, Money- Back Guarantee. Wells CONDITIONS ARE BRIG HTER- AND THE FU- - a 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. FARM = ‘Tractor Lug Company, Des Moines, Iowa. ture outlook for business is most favorable. Use When answering these ads it will save lots 
raised from unkenneled parents. (World's. best rs = SALE. WON IFUL, «our capital to establish a profitable business of of trouble for you, for us, and for the adver- 
firm dog.) Either sex—spayed females a specialty. PORTABLE MILES FOR SALE, WONDERFT your own. Bring Dr. Ward's top quality home and tiser if you will not mail your rolls in enve- 
{Guaranteed heelers)—Year's _trial— training in- opportunity to make money. a pete will ks mi’, farm necessities to folks in your locality. No_expe- lopes. Wrap well, tie securely, and address 
tions—approval. 3 partly trained. Sunnyside lions of bushels of oats to grind. New and. usec rience necessary. Write Dept. WF, Dr. Ward's __ Plainly. 

















ennela - ‘ mills for sale. Terms if desired. Also stationary ans . aA a : bei 2 

re el 2 Reinbeck, Towa. ’ : . hammer mills. D. Dwyer, Oelwein, Towa. Medical Company, Winona. Minnesota ROLLS DEVELOPED--PRINTED-- 25c 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD_ PUPS— ee ee = —fREAM 

Year's trial. Training instructions. Our guaran- BEFORE YOU PURCHASE THAT CREA Mail your films to the biggest and best. Rolls devel- 
heel-drivers make the best stock and watch separator get our new low prices on the Anker- PERSONALS oped and 8 good prints guaranteed, plus free 8x10 

Males, females, spayed females. Reasonable Holth and_ reconditioned _ machines Northwest MATERNITY HOSPITAL FOR U HOSPITAL FOR UNFORTUNATE NATE inch enlargement coupon. only Reprints any 


Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Anker-Holth_ Company, Box 7. Mankato. Minnesota. girls. State licensed. Working reduces expenses. %i7¢ 3c each. Geppert Studios, Dept. 101, Des 


e 
COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND COMBI. BARGAINS, ALTERNATING, Sy CUR- Confidential. Write Eastside Hospital, 4911 E-27th Moines, Iowa 


: SSUM, rent generators, motors, % horse, 2.90. % Kansas City, Missouri. 
nation hunting hounds; shipped for trial. Write =, fun) Bens’ 1eral Electric $5.90. Electrical Surplus y. KODAK ROLLS 10c 


for free literature showing pictures. State dog inter- 
eted. Kentueky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ken- Company, ) Milwaukee, Dep , Chicago. Any size 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed 




























































































tek TRACTOR AND AUTO PARTS — WORLD'S LIVESTOCK for onl 10¢ Ext prints each. Ac 4 Se to, your 
HIGH CLAS 7 .S— z Ts largest wreckers—all makes cars, trucks, tractors, > > a ~ a order for mailing. Send for Handy Mailing Package 
gg gy B. mAh bah. oor Ge sod used carte for sale cheap. Elmwood Auto WOR Bate CAs Nae ore avian Bg Olson Studio, 911 Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Also choice ‘Wire Hair Terriers. Shomont. Monti- Wrecking Company. Inc., Galesburg, Mlinois. _. West Plains Live Stock Company, West Plains, INTRODUCTORY OFFER. ENLARGED LIFE- 
cello, Towa. NEW 5 INCH SPADE LUGS at —: Missonri $18" va tori - r+ ggg yous ery smaaaiaat. 
cE ENG SHEPHE 1S 7 Deere, 25c McCormick-Deering 10-20 anc = ac, : value nly c as qualities of a statue, ye 
by Seale sat pote a png 5-30, 35c. Irvin's Tractor Lug Company, 544 ——_____SEEF CATTLE __________ is as natural and lifelike a5 a portrait. Send wrille. 
a he “h r $ Mulberry Street, Galesburg. inois. rAD IGIS IRED IRE Ss. ive a ¢ anes n § . $ € 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas : lest Thi 800 HEAD OF REGISTEREI HEREFORDS es and 98c. Janesville Film Service, Janesville 
WANTED: NEWFOUNDLAND AND ST.,BER- FARM ELEVATORS—EASY PULTING PORT. 5 bmg or wae Wee que betuhee. Daa’ Ses iseonsin. 
nard puppies. Will buy whole litters.  Tilmer able and inside cup. Write to the G. & arms, Darxer, South Dakota COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FILM 
Thompson, Elmo Minnesot . Manufacturing Company, Streator, Tilinoss, Dept. W. POLLED HEREFORD HE IFERS. ELEVEN REG- developed——-a professional enlargement painted in 
SPOR ‘ORTS} __ =. — = — Ra SETTERS for free booklet and crib plans. istered yearlings. Two's, open or bred Bert pm a oe DeLuxe =. guar- 
Stralely hone; Combiecting Hanter Rebbi¢ RICHMAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POORMAN'S Randell. Keosauqua, Towa. sarvicg, sotisiection et manap retested. Ee 
zn Fox Hounds, cheap, list free. Ramsey Creek price. Only $25 — aoe tying a. 25 HEAD REG ISTE IRE :D, 8C sa H a a Film Company, "LaCrosse. Wisconsin. 
‘ . 2 e s $ ¢ G ™ J. I er-  ————————— __ — _________~ 
rae: Bameeg, Wines. Lan oe a eee ever TOOK! IMPORTANT NOTICE. COLORED EN 








KIT T -NS: BEAU TIFUL RED PERSIANS, largement and eight Monex Art Prints from 



























































































































thoronghbreds. Four months, $3 Write Esther every roll devloped, only Se. Eight reprints and 
N Xt mnt icello, | Towa. colored enlargement also 25¢. Comet Photo Service, 
——— — 30x 2 apolis, Minne sota 
<pEDUCATIONAL USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW | “aetea' 22°40 
Tr = 5 " Tel (t irty “cent va ue) given with any size ro e- 
LEARN TA RADIO AT MIDWEST’S LEADING veloped and printed for 25c (coin). Genuine Moen- 
aa » school. New method. Small down payment. tone superior quality. Moen Photo Service, Bor 
ate tes qualified _ radio pee mperasies, se 867-I. La C rosse, Wisconsin 
: police anc commercia stations ri Parr pp. - pt TOPEN . x?Ttvar. 
American Technical Institute, Box 59, Des Moines, TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND —_—, I # o PE ‘, LY DE ie D nex: 
lowa ts y each goo eg e)—2 
I . PEAUTY CULTURE THOROUGH IOWA HOMESTEAD celled quality daily servic oer i ; Se = -ach, 
~ ad si > — , Brown Phot Company, 2209-32 ows. inne- 
P > aed Parte Pond erpl0y- WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTBAD, spate. pt saan y 
r room and boarc rrite for Free catalog I. . - —— 7 INADDY BD ra 
Rul iene Of Matrdenine, ‘Bus Det. st. || Des Moines, tows. RLS DET LEe: oi egavtanen, "one 
innesota,. pe Yi e > S nls 1 
= > — - — WS ET 4 Reprints 3c. Over 20 reprints, 2 %c. 
B ‘Al ry CULTURE AS TAUGHT BY PAUL'S e ~ Pag 08, Iow “Wh 
pass the most. You can earn room and board Gentlemen: Run my ad a8 LOLOWS.............ccceseeresseseees vooeetimes in your Jones ——— Davenport, Towa, nere the 
» in training. Catalog F free. Paul's rirdress- —— 
lemy. °07 > > i in- OLLS ,EVELOPED — TWU BEAUTIFUL 
ee ¥. 207 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, Min paper. Remittance for §$..........cccccccseeees is enclosed. ™ pit dy a... professional enlargements and 8 
———- guaranteed never fade perfect tone prints, 25c coin. 
___ FARM LANDS (PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
——— EE a — BEAUTIFUL GLISTENING PRINTS. ROLL DE- 
S okt RE FAI FAR M WITH G o0oD 8 ROOM HOUSE, veloped, 8 guaranteed glistening prints, 2 en- 
race and light plant and 100 feet long well, sseeeveersseeeeneseesesesvesss eocececsesece evcvccccccsecsevececcsccccsoosese eeccccccccccccosecsscesavescesesoosese sneeeseceseessesenssseeses largements, 25c. American Photo Service, 2946 
p ; dairy barn with stanchions for 20° cows, Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Y other buildings Also 30 apple trees FILMS FINISHED y)) Ww T s >. IN- 
} Nov n 1208 Clermont Street, Antigo, Langlade ecnvcvccsccccocccccccocerceosoes ececccesecese eGbecccccscoccecoscocesoosocs ecceccccecescccceccesooes srecsceverecesesccces seesceesseseesseosees F ie ao wd —. “ht H a. #. yva 
melt AB men tractive Photo Album with first order. Artisto, 
BUY A FARM NOW.—1T HAVE A NUMBER OF Woe a Sapaemeenee esse cosa 119-w, Rockford, Mlinois 
Cee a renews farms for sale at bargain ROLL DEVELOPED, & PRINTS, OIL PAINTED 
here accominodate cash or term buyers, at enlargement, also valuable 8x10_painted enlarge- 
‘ vel Ww recent advances, Hugh McGuire, Hol- ff ---+sessssees eeccccccccccoccescsccecccccccccseeseesesseecsscssecesscoesess erecccscces ment coupon ®Se. Quick service. Guaranteed work 
an a ~ es Individual attention to each picture. Janesville 
tate beeen een oT, DESIRABLE TN sisi cscncaccteccccceccetsierecsiarnendomtecneione ee Film, Janesville, Wisconsin 
prices any ee Western Canada at interesting COMPARE THE DIFFERENCE! ROLL DEVEL- 
r twas S0e ice 4 ig Ho ge Pacific oped, two professional double weight _enlarge- 
— 3 7 ion Station. § anl, Minnesota ments, 8 ama prints. 25¢ coin Excellent 
ie mii on agg a eC. EASY Address service. Nationwide Photo Service. Box 3333, St. 
erms adena er ail, ode ounties. Paul, Minnesota 
Writ s "s Es : 3 Count as art ‘of ad) 
Mi dll. list. Bigelow’s Land Office, Wadena, ( Pp FILMS DEVELOPED 2 PRINTS OnE ACH 25 Se: 
= 20 re ts 25¢c. Pine Photo, E 34 evada, 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS! FREE LIST. RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 Pn ’ 
Murray's Land Office. (Established 1880.) 




















Wadena, Minnesota. ; Additional Classified Advertisements on Next Page 
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You can’t ever tell when you're go- 
ing to wish your hands were really 
clean, so the best thing to do is use 
Lava Soap every time you come in 
from work. There’s 
no kind of dirt or 
grime Lava won’t 
take off your hands 
in a jiffy. And it’s 
x mighty kind to the 
skin, too. Get Lava 
today. 


The Pumice Toilet Soap that Gets 
the Dirt... Protects the Skin 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 

















PAYS “F WAYS! 


eS 1. Worms are more easily removed. 
» @ 2. Worm-free chickens grow faster. 
3. They are less subject to disease. 
hau 4. Promotes earlier, heavier layers. 
Worm Your Flock NOW With . 
@...aline B- 
of caps that 


contains the 
most effec- 


Salsburys 
WORM CAPS 


tive worm removing drugs. 
for round worms; 
Easy to give; 





Nicotine 
Kamala for tapes. 
Easy on the birds; Easy 
on your pocketbook. See your local 
hatcheryman, feed or produce dealer 
or druggist who displays or advertises 
emblem, shown below. 


FREE 16 page illustrated Book 
on WORM CONTROL; 
16 page Book “How and When 
to Vaccinate.” . WRITE US. 


DR. SALSBURY’'S LABORATORIES 
710 Water Street, 


Charles City, lowe S 













Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES To 

The Dealer Who Displaye Thie Emblem 

He ls a Member of Our NATION-WIDE 
POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE 


Br dalslurtys 
Poultry HEALTH 
SERVICE STATION } 














MEN... 


“712500 
BS owe 
CHICKS 


Tee real value of chicke is measured by the profit 
hey bring. Smart poultry raisers know Premiam 
and Large ‘Outer Maturing Broilers insure highest profit" 
That ve why 125,000 pouttrymen ane eb ". Ovoreine Chicks. 
1004 Tire deli eety onty, 8rd Grades.) 
« ery gt pron toc 1 ‘LUABLE 1935POULTRY BOOK 

FREE. AVOID DEL ay ORDER NOW 


BIG c UT JULY PRICES 











PRICES PREPAID 100. 
Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns. 86.75 $32 "50 $62.5 50 
Bd., Wh., Bf. Rock 
8. C. Reds, Wh. Wy-16.95 33.50 64.50 
andottes, Bf. Genteensta! 
wei “oo a tae * 

ite rps., ; A97 ae 
Write, OR Sat 7-45 36.60 69.50 
Anconas ; 
H | - or = 
+ Mie xed f ‘for 5.95 28.50 54.50 
Licht Mixed for bic 5.45 26.00 49.50 


Mixed Sexed Chicks 4.50 21.25 40.00 | 


Add 25c extra on all lots less than 100 
SEXED CHICKS Prices Pg 100 Anconas, Mi- 


rms 

an Puitets, 31475: Mates, .00. 

Any Heavy Breed: Pottets, “Si. 50; Males, $7.00. % per cent 
accuracy guarant 


SIigeB’s HATCHERY, Box 136, Lincoln, Blinois 


POULTRY- 


GOLD 


} 


| ROE 





| $35 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Our Readers Market 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SONG POEMS WANTED _ 

















SONG POEMS WANTED. SPECIAL F 

(Gontinued trom preceding page) eee eee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS __ SAVE ON FOU, roRACCD BUY I ik ECT 
KODAK FINISHING _ ge entucky Pr ie” manufactur 








ROVE] FILM DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, 
mible weigl enlargements, 25 Ke- 
i eat 6 reprints and one 5x7 enlarge 
ie Artcraft Studios, Dept. 9, St. Paul, 
GE! ‘as BEST ROLL DEVELOPED. ~ BEAU- 
if id lo gement, neverti de 
bor ier. pri nt 250 cr in Pr pt service. § ) 
“e, Drawer T, St Paul. Minnesota 

) ROLL DEVELOPED AND V1 D> 
l ng t enlargement t 

rompt service Acme Deve! g S 

76, St. Paul, Minnese 





rwo BEAI 








TIFUL SILVERTONE EN- 
t } 2 “New Deal I s ] 
( e, Wisc 
ANY ROLL DEVELOP D AND 8S VELOX 
print with ne ¢ geme 2 
Quick satisfactory service: (wine hot Bes e. Box 
KGS, Minneapolis 
HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS 
on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 3fc 
(coin) Send negatives Rays Photo Service, La 
Crosse, \ Wisconsin ; cnane 
YOUT MONEY r NEVI KR SROUGHT MORE 
qa y ne pr mpt service dev ped, & prints 
and two irgements < x¢ » Se 
Dubugue, Tows 





TWO PROFESSIONAL JAL ENLARGEMENTS WI 








each roll developed and printed 25c. Eight re- 
prints, two enlargements, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, 
Mi i 
35 REPRINTS 25¢ (TRIAL). LARGER ORDERS 
le per reprin Professional Sx1¢ argements 
2h Send picture or negative bling Maywood, 
Illinois 





SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. ROLL DEVELOPED, 





eight sparkling prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 223, “Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FOR TWO DIMES WE DEVELOP ANY SIZE 
film Reprints, 2c. E nlargements s 4x6, fe 
LaCrosse Photo Works, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
2 BEAUTIFUL. ENLARGEMENTS SUITABLE 
for framing with roll developed. printed, 25c. 
Photofilm, B-2424 North pa Chicago 




















FILMS DEVELOPED, 25c COIN. TWO 5x7 
enlargements, 8 high gloss Never Fade print 

Club Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis sconsin 

ROLL DEVELOPED, PR INTE D AND 2 EN 

irgements 20c Reprints le each Howards, 

1467 Irving Park Blvd. ¥ Chicago, Mlinois 

S-HOUR SERVICE. FILM DEVELOPED, 8 
guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements, 

Mid-West Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 

FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE, 25e COIN, 
ineluc ling two enlargements, Century P hote » Serv 

ice, ice, Box 829, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

20 REPRINTS he FILMS DEVELOPED, 1 16 
prints 25c. Enlargements 8x10 25c; 5x7 10c. 

Low Photo, E-2657 Neva, Chicago 


. KODAK 
Rapid Film 


380 BEAUTIFUL GUARANTEED 
prints from your negatives only 25c 
Service, Unionville, Missouri 
& GLOSSY PRINTS 2 
_ largements 2h5c. Reprints 3c. Rose 
Noble. C hie ago 


20 REPRINTS, 25c. 


PROFESSIONAI 


EN- 
Photo, E-725 


. 100 ) REP] RINTS, $1. “ROLLS 





developed with 16 prints, Se. Nords skog, 7, 
Maywood, Illinois 
20 REPRINTS 25c¢. FIL DEVELOPED 2 
prints each negative 25c * hse 4118-5 
Overhill, Chicago 





HAND COLORED ENLARGEMEN 
ro 25c. 40 reprints 50c. Colorgraph, 

Station, Chicago, _ 

GOLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH ROLL. 
Combination offer 25c. Quick Film Service, 

Clarion, Towa 

ENLARG EME INT 





NT WITH EACH 
Dunning 











OF EACH PICTURE ON YOUR 


__foll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
KODAK PRINTS 1c EACH, IMPERIAL FILM 
Service, Unionville, Missouri 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 





A SUR-SHOT WORM OIL FOR PIGS. WRITE 
for prices. Agents wanted. Fairview Chemical 

Company, Humboldt, South Dakota. - 

STOP “NECRO” WITH NECROX. GUARAN- 
teed. Write to Dr. W. Thompson Labora- 

tories, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 





MONUMENTS AND MARKERS 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. SELECT BAR RE VER- 

mont Granite. Save by buying direc New 
log. Kinsman & Mills, Inc. Established 1881. 
land, Vermont 

‘OLD_ “COINS WANTED 

WE PURCHASE ALL LINCOLN AND 

1ead pennies. Catalog 7c. Hobby Bureau, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


ata- 
Rut- 





) INDIAN 
Box QO, 








hie twis sweet or nat 





















smoking, extra mild 
size sWet plugs 
Murray Tobacco Cor 
MAY te SEND YOU 3 DOZEN PLUGS CHEW- 
‘ r 10 > 
dnaratte tobacco for P ir 
free. Carlton Tobaccc pan aduca 
TOBACCO , POSTPAITD VERY BES1 
ewing bul eet 10 it 
I ng $1.20. 8 faction guarantee i. 
Sharor Tennessee [ 16 ealhet ERE 
TOBACCO POUNDS CHEWING, 8° 10- 
$1.50. Mild smoking, 5 10-$1.20 G 
teed. Pay 1 man. United e armers, Cunningham, 
Kent - — — —_ ———— 
10 LBS. MILD CHOICE EASY Bt INING _SMOK- 
ing $1 or red leaf chewing $1.25. 8 
I eco Union, b-618, Bar a "Ken- 
CHEWING POUNDS, §5c; 10- 
t smoking, 5-7 10-$1.20. Guaran 
tm An. F. Gupton, Bardwell, Kent 














LD CHEWING OR SMOKING TO- 
cer pounds $1.25. Cigarette burley, 5 
pound 1 "Unite i Farmers, Mayfield, Kentucky 
‘ ACCO, “POSTPAID CLEAN FANCY RED 
if ng, 10 It $1.60. Smoking $1.30. 
Guarantee 1 E Sravia, Dresden, Tennessee 
TOBACCO—POSTPAID GUARANTEED FANCY 
mild redleaf chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.60; smoking, 
35. Avery Allmon, Gleason, Tennessee 
. WOOL 
FARMERS WOOL—MADE ne BLANKETS, 
robes, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for 
circulars Monticello Woolen Mills. Monticello, 





Wisconsin 


____PATENT ATTORNEYS 

















PATENTS- SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
commercial possibilities. Write imme liately for 
information on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of In 
vention’’ form Delays are dangerous in potent 
matters. Clarence A. O'Brien, 149-B Adams Bu 
ing, Washington, ]) 
HAVE YOU A SOUND, PRACTICAL INVEN- 
) ile, or unpatented? > 






Inv Ts, 


of American 
Cc, 





shington, D. 


TALBERT DICK. NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- 
tation or inquiry information. 418 Des Moines 































Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys, patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 

Bldg., bes Moines, lowa 

STON FFER'S CHICKS, -STATE _ APPROVED, 
blood tested. Light assorted 5.45 hoo 

Heavies $5.95; 500-$28.50 

Leghorns, AnCOnAS, $6.75: 
i : *s, Orpingtons . 

overs, $4.95; 300-314 = * lelivery 





paid with cash. $1 books 
Big weekly hatches. Just e 
Sadie _Stouffer_Hatchery, Wack 
MOR - EGGSUPER - QUALITY ICKS 
horns, Anconas, $6.40; Minorecas, Rocks, 
Comb Reds, oot a Mne S White Wyandottes, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Langshans, Rose 


Reds, $7.40; White Giants, $7.90; 
$6 oh: Assorted, $5.50 
sands weekly. Catalog free 


r Heavy 
Prepaid with cash. — 
Smith Bros. Hatcheri 











Box 110, Mexico, Missouri. 
CHIX—AT NEW LOW PRICES. PARTRIDGE, 
White, Barred and Buff Rocks; Silverlaced_and 
White Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Rhode Island Reds 
and Whites; White, Buff and Brown Leghorns; 
Buff Minorcas, Sussex and Giants; White Leghorns 
mated with trapnested cockerels. White View 
Hatchery, 235 East Franklin, Peoria, Hlinois 








HORNS, 
Assorted, 
arrival guaran- 
Hatchery, Box 


: TRIPLE A 

$6.50 per 100. Heavy breeds, 
. Prepaid. 100 per cent live 
Immediate shipments. Grace’s 
9%, Chillicothe, Missouri. 


MOTHER BUSH CHICKS. REDUC E D sv MMER 

prices effective. Cockerels, 3c ur 20 breeds 
hatching. Write for pink price list. Bush “Hatchery, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


STARTED CHICKS 


STARTED CHICKS. STRONG, HEALTHY, PURE 

bred chicks up to three weeks old. These varieties 
only: White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb 
Reds, White Wyandottes, White Leghorns. Sexed 
pullets or cockerels when arranged for in advance. 
Prices reasonable. Duer’s Hatchery & Supply Co., 
Eagle Grove, Iowa 
DON'T GAMBLE 


BIG-TYP 





I 
$6.75 




















ON EARLY CHICK LOSSES. 

Order started chicks from Prof. King. Two, 
three, four weeks old. Pullets and cockerels. Big- 
type, healthy chicks from pure-bred and Antigen 
blodtested flocks. Leading breeds. Low prices. Iowa 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa 





35 PER OUNCE FOR GOLD TEETH, 
es, jewelry, less small handling charge 106 
cent full cash value mailed day shipment received 
isfaction. guaranteed or arti 
Chicago Bankers or Chicago / 
are your references for hones 
mn formation free 

ompany, 300 Y 


NOW $35 


. WATC H- 
per 
Sat- 











de slings 
Chicago Gold Smelting & Re 
Champlain Bldg., Chicago 


ining 
OUNCE CASH FOR OLD 
gold teeth, crowns, bridgework, jewelry, watches 

I pay more because I use dental gold Satisfaction 
guaranteed or shipment returned Licensed 
ed States Government Dr. Weisburg's Gold 
1554 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 





5 OU NC B 
“nes ie 
ben ph Sale i nce 
polis Gold Refinir Compar 
Minnear Minnesot 


POULTRY FEED 


: FOR | OLD | ~ GOLD, 
by 














TSE. DRIED” BUTTERMILK FOR TREATING 
Co s making chick r or } 
100 pe un nd bag $5. 5 bag k "$4 85. Te Rood, 
Ame I _ eoraeg ie 
pl ak RADIOS se, 
BEE-LESS RADIO OPERATES OFF STORAGI 
batter nly. x BR r ‘*¢ batrerie ’ 
Sells unde enty dollars. Wonde rect 
Writ f f tior Liber 4 
wante 4 Ree-Less Ra M 
ieee REFRIGERATORS —_—_ ra 
OR SALE AT LESS THAN FACTORY PRICES 
ke refr Ss al milk . ) 
ric motor or g engine power. Repul E} 
S Mavanieet. Ian 
aa SILOS - 
INDEPENDENT NORTHWEST'S LEADING 
ilo V 80 years. Four proven type 
ser } e+ 
ct ‘ T « 
Cc Mahe 1 
18 Pilist ‘ 





22.000 SISALKRAFT SNOW FENCE 
built in 1934 proved their economy and 
t le than 50 per ton, anr l 
per ton. Write r information now 
206 W. Wacker, @ 
SILOS AND CORN CRIBS FRE! 
easy terms te statir 
yncrete Corporation v aterloo, ¢ 
Iowa Concrete Crib & Silo Company. Des Moines 


MICHIGAN WAXED CONCRE TE STAVE SILOS. 


CONCR ETI 
catalogs pr 


an 


size to W pierino Cx 


Most serviceable silos ever sold. Write for litera- 
ture and prices. Michigan Silo Company, Peoria, 
Tilinois 





Mention this paper when writing to our advertisers 


TWO WEEK OLD LEGHORNS $9.25 HE aed 2 Ss, 
$10.25 per 100. Guaranteed str 
Iton _Leghorn_ F arm Bancroft, 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

overning any transaction between buyer and 
seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
* Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects adver- 
and buyers to comply with the following 
agreement: Where mature poultry is purchased on 
mail representations, without inspection, the seller 
upon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina 
tion at arrival If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly fed and watered and returned immedi- 
ately to the shipper, i Y 
charges one ws the buyer paving them the other 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed. watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 





no ng : 









































between our advertisers and subscribers If there 
is any Variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify mm uyers _of them before filling orders. 
ean. JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
WHITH GIANT SPULLETS FROM STATI FAIR 
winners. $1 J. R. Moon, Knoxville, Tow 
LEGHORNS 
PULLETS, DAY OLD FROM OU R 2,500 SE- 
lecte big type heavy prod n winter laver 
Trapnested. pedigreed foundation ck fr world’s 
best. blood line Pullets 100-816 Cockerels best 
matings for breeders 1¢ Leghorn Land, Hopkin- 
HIGHEST ‘RED 4 AND 7 TOM BAR- 
ron W . rs 
£h.90 y milton pe Far 
Bancr Tow 
= MINORCAS 
BIG TYP! EGG BRED CHICKS FR 
r ow? Minor« farm. $7 40 
| Eley year. Persor M 
Fairmont. M 
ws lle 
erat Se BRONZE, TI RKEY POULTS, $32 
ran S50 f R nd Started chicks 
Scheckel iaieiers AE nal A 
BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS | PREVENTED. 
treater Pint $1.75, Quart $2.75. Williams 
Turkey Tonic, Monticello, Mlinois 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WII ROOTED CABBAGE PLANTS — POST- 
paid, 200-60c: 400-$1; 1,000-$1.60, Expressed, 
1 000 $1 
I 





10,.000-$7.50. Mellinger Seed Company, 
Ohio, 


North ima, 
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Fresh From the Counritry 
IOWA ; 


Central—Calhoun County, 
has been warm and 
well. Oats are heavy and early vari 
are turning. Alfalfa crop was good 
much of it was rained on 1 
‘ 


July 


crops are g¢g 


os, 





and dar 
in putting up. Corn is weedy and 
has been damaged by floods 
cent of it is laid by, whil 
not crossed yet. Hogs $8 
yellow cents, No. 
No. 3 and 32 ce 
receipts of cents uy 
No. 1 white or brown, 1 
23 to 25 cents. Pastures and h 
. ZOO d.—H. Wm. Schon. 
rth-Central—Hancock Count 
rst cutting of alfalfa finished 
avy; not much put 
‘orn is from a week 
est fields to three weeks late f 
cloudburst of four to fi 
western one-th 
astern Kossuth, July 2, m: 
i to work in all week. 
but will lodge badly with more rx 


ures good. Largest acre 


f it 
50 per 
of it is 
No. 2 
7 


$ cents, 


corn 75 
3 oats 31 
eggs 19 


its for 








late 





possible 





sage ¢ ! 








d ons looks good (estir 
acres in potatoes in Crystal Lal 
alone).—H. M. Madson. 

Central—Greene County, July 
in general is growing fast with 
weather. Farmers are busy plow 
and making hay. Early oats 
with plenty of straw. Eggs 
Livestock in good condition. Som: 
cholera reported among young pis 4 


rood many have vaccinated for 

prevention. Nearly ten inches of 

in June. Temperatures remair 

$0’s the past few days.—Mrs. A. F.C 
Central—Webster County, July & 

small amount of corn has been | ed 

the last two weeks; some fields are stil] 

too wet for cultivating. About o1 f 

of the best corn is knee-high mn 

other half seems stunted where 


completely drowned out. Rye will be 
this week. Small grain is still doing fine- 
ly, but contains some rust. Top hogs $9, 
corn 71 cents, oats 28 cents, butterfat 
21 to 23 cents, eggs 20 cents.—Os Pe- 
terson. 

Southern—Davis County, July 7—Thé 
weather has been very wet. 
bean fields are weedy. Some corn yet t 
plant. A few fields of corn yet to be cul- 
tivated the first time. Corn and 
stuff growing well. Weather very 
Meadows and pastures good. A f 
cutting wheat, which seems to be good 
Oats green. Corn plowing is rde 
of the day when the weather y: 
Stock looking good. Lots of corn being 
trucked thru on the highway into Mis- 
souri.—W. H. Kline. 

Northern—Floyd County, July §9—Tem- 
perature 86 today. Some of the « will 
be laid by this week. Ground dry t 
Hay is being harvested and is a good 
crop. A few farmers are painting their 
buildings. Eggs are a good price, 2 s, 
Bugs are taking cucumber, squash and 
pumpkin vines.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 





of our readers want a right ex 
Angus bull, they will do well 
see Dell Wright & Son, § 
This firm is offering 15 vear- 
for sale, and they are ll 
Blackbirds and Trojan E 
In fact, some of the very best 
bulls to be found in the west are bei: 
offered here this year. If you want a bu 
better write or go and see this fi 
once, 


If any 
Aberdeen 
to go and 
born, Iowa. 
ling bulls 
Blackcaps, 


» 
= 
fi 


so 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
ALFALFA _ = ae 
DELAY! ORDER NOW! PRICES RE- 
f summer seeding on our limite toek 
th Dakota Twelve and ¢ 
Wesodak Alfalfa Seed t ng 
, South Dakota. — 
KANSAS GROWN ALI 
‘lover, $4.50. All per bushe 
you money 


and improve 
tion, guarantee: d. Order today. 

nt} Any Salina, Kansas 

Al Lf ALFA SEED PRICES GRE: 

boa rw and pres 

iy testing. privilege . 

ion ( 500 cooperating 











DON = 





ALFA, & 
I 


>IOnn 


ATLY FI 


Vrite ny 
§ 1 





ALFALF. A SEED $7.50: GRI 
“falfa, $10; sweet clover, $5; red. ¢ 
bushel. Track Concordia. Ret 

_Geo Bowman, Concord Kar tt 


ALF ALFA SE ED AN 


San ober 





ve. mi 


SEED CORN 


RELIABLE SEED CORN 
REID'S YELLOW DEN 


Carefully selected. 2 tests showed 98 

t *olk County 
butted 
rou can ¢ 
counties. Twice 











and 





















Silo V alues 


S—N Silos and silo blocks may LO 
alike, but there . a big diffe 


ALO between K 


Glazed Silo: 
s ' neings 


nost other ! 
Get ‘ full 
mation on ft 








today for n gan catal 
H’ KALO BRICK & TILE co. 
603 Snell Bldg., Fort Dodge, Iowa 

















chicks and Ve hes "4 
ee nf atchere of chicke peed ‘po se 


TT a 
S$== you want e:) 
when you. buy aby ; 
$=: zyae ‘e what you 
when y ou order from Boote's, the weet © 
P ATCHERIES 
— rthington, Minnesot? 


RESULT 
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Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aug. 12—Miller & Kemp, Morley, Iowa. 


Sept. 30—Maasdam Farm, Fairfield, lowa. 
Sale at Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—Mercer County Angus Breeders 


Assn., Aledo, IIL; 
Secretary. 
BROWN SWISS 
Sept. 12—Brown Swiss Breeders Sale, In- 
dependence, Iowa. Bruce A. Porter, 
Sale Director, 621 N. Fifteenth Street, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS 
Sept. 19—Purebred Guernsey Breeders 
Sale, Independence, Iowa. Arthur A, 
Satterlee, Sale Director, Independence, 
Iowa. 


Hugh McWhorter, 


HEREFORDS 
21—Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, 
Hendricks, Mer. 


Sept. 
Iowa. C. W. 


Sept. 26—H. & F. Hilton, Malvern, lowa, 
SHORTHORNS 





Oct. +. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Henry McCracken & Son, Gowrie, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 15—M. J. 
Iowa. Will 
Sixth Ave., 

Oct. 17—Breeders 
ster City, Iowa. 
Mer., 3709 Sixth 

Nov. 2—Helfred 
Moines, Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 

Sept. 5—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 

Mi: inly, 


Redfield, 
Megr., 3709 


3elton et al, 
Johnson, Sale 
Sioux City, athe 
Annual Fall Sale, 

Will Johnson, 
Ave., Sioux City, 
Farms, Route 6, 


Ww eb- 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 19—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 9—Ben F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 31—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa,. 
HAMPSHIRES 
30—(Bred Sows) Harry Knabe and 


y McReynolds, Sale at Nehawka, 





eb. 
Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 


Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 





Oct. 1—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Miles M. Mann, Woodbine, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
Oct. 18S—John TT. Edson, Storm Lake, 
lowa 
Oct. 21—LaCon Farm, A. D. Severe, Mer., 
Dows, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—FEarl Harrington, Vail, Towa. 
Oct. 26—Elmer C. Lee, Soldier, lowa. 
Livestock News 
One of the important Angus sales of 
the year will be the forthcoming sale of 
Miller & Kemp, Morley, Iowa, August 12. 
This firm has produced some of the best 
cattle the breed affords. Their records at 
the greatest shows of the country tells 
story of their ability to produce high 
class cattle beyond average worth. They 
have produced and sold breeding stock 
to the leading breeders which has helped 


to improve their herds and made good in 
the hands of our best ittlemen. The 
Miller & Kemp herd is now one of the 
largest the breed affords, and for this 

le they have drawn deep into the herd 
and listed 60 choice cattle. Twenty are 
bulls, me ready for immediate service 


will be 
bulls 


d others that 
nd they include 


fall, 
head 


ready this 
suitable to 


the best herds, as well as many of show- 
yard makeup. You can find a bull in this 
sale that will please. The 40 females in- 
clude about 20 wonderful breeding ma- 


calves at 
herd 


foot or 
The 


trons with big, lusty 
forward in calf to the 


sires, 





-) yearling and two-year-old heifers, both 
bred and open, are a grand lot and will 
please the most critical buyer in the se- 
lection of foundation cattle Note the 
advertisement for information and breed- 
ing. The catalog will be sent free on re- 


, and gives all information. Ask for 
it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Address, Miller & Kemp, 
Morley, Iowa. 


Henry Kohnke, Lidderdale, Towa, well 
kr Duroe Jersey breeder, has 85 very 
hoice spring pigs this summer, and they 
d g finely. These are sired by 
\ing Wavemaster, The Hit and Royal 
Boy We saw the new boar, Master 
“Superba, while we were there, and he 
ia ne of the best boars in western Iowa 

‘ay. Henry is thinking of making a 

the coming fall, and will have some 
tanding boars to offer the trade. 
: Har Y Knabe, Nehawka, Neb., and Guy 
a Rey 1 Ashland, Neb., will make a 
MH ps bred sow sale on August 30, 
te the sale will be held at Nehawka. 
ere will be 35 or 40 sows in the sale, 
ed to the great boars, Peter Pan, Ole 


Promotor, Grand Master 
These are 


and 


among the great 


br 
P) spect oe: 
Ri Aces, 
if 





fam Dsh re boars of today, and the boys 
soiling to put some splendid sows in 
ts sale. We will tell our readers more 
‘out them in later issues. 
. H nry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Iowa, 
Zs : . 15 gilts and six boars out of his 
8 Dig crop, and these are good. He 
orrering them for sale in a bunch, and 
ie u be bought right. Some Poland 
: _ bre eder who is going to make a 
fall will do well to grab these 


- $s soon as possible. 


nt Better 
resenmeyer, 


write to 





4 ob rty head of good Hampshire bred 
os are advertised for sale by M.. J 
~s u kel, Avoca, Iowa, in this issue. 
= © are due to farrow in September 
« a a ve re ) i : 
~ re bargains. Please mention this 


ber when writing Mr. Schnackel. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The 
ster City, 


Iowa Breeders Angus Sale, at Web- 
Iowa, June 27, was well attend- 
ed, and buyers from Illinois, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and thruout the state of 
Iowa were present and made selections. 
tobinson Bros.’ excellent young bull, 
Glenside Belford 8th, topped the sale at 


$185, going to Orren Ahrends, Clarion, 
Iowa. A November bull calf from the 
same herd sold for $125, to Roy Butts, 


Ackley, Iowa. Blackcap Empress Lady 
and bull calf, from the J. W. Norton herd, 
went to Harvey Allison, Homer, IIL, at 
$160. The 23 bulls averaged $99.30, with 
15 females at $116 each and the 38 lots 
making an average of $106 each. The 
auctioneer was John Halsey. We list 
those selling for $100 and over: Lot 12, 
J. L. James, Stanley, Iowa, $152.50; 14, 
Meier Bros., $115; 15, Ben Brunsvold, 
Jackson, Minn., $137.50; 16, Harvey Alli- 
son, $160; 17, S. Smith, Blairsburg, Iowa, 
$190; 18, W. F. Kersten, Hospers, Iowa, 
$105; 19, J. W. Reedy, Beresford, S. D., 
$112.50; 21, Harvey Allison, $125; 22, Wil- 
bur J. Miller, Unionville, Iowa, $130; 23, 
24, Wm. Owens, Lake City, Iowa, $112.50, 
$132.59; 27, E. M. Coltrain, Unionville, 





Iowa, $120; 28, Wilbur J. Miller, $130; 29, 
Mrs. Mary Ryan & Son, Prole, Iowa, 
$137.50; 30, MacDougal Farms, Correc- 
tionville, Towa, $145; 34, J. L. James, 
Stanley, Iowa, $117.50; 35, J. W. Reedy, 
$150; 36, Orren Ahrends, $185; 37, Roy 
Butts, $125; 39, MacDougal Farms, $115; 


42, Harvey Allison, $117.50; 43, E. M. Col- 


train, $137.50. 
The TIowa-Mlinois Milking Shorthorn 
Sale, Muscatine, Iowa, June 27—with the 


largest portion of the offering being from 
the herd of O. M. Healy & Son—was well 
attended and a_ successful result was 
realized. Healy’s Barrington 36th, a two- 


year-old heifer fresh in May, topped the 
sale at $215, going to John Thomas, At- 
kins, Tl. Healy's Craggs 28th, a four- 
year-old from the same herd and close 
to calving, went to R. B. McDonald, Rock 
Island, Ill., at $202.50. The 11 bulls aver- 
aged $99, with 21 females at $104 each 
and the 32 lots making a general average 
of $102. The above averages do not in- 
clude about four calves which sold sepa- 
rately. H. S. Duncan was the auctioneer. 
We list those selling for $100 and over, 
10t mentioned above: Females—Lot 5, 
W. L. Landfather, Edina, Mo., $135; 6, 
Clark Vance, Elwin, IL, $100; 7, F. J. 
sachman, Clarence, Towa, $100; 8, Clark 
Vanee, $155; 9, R. B. McDonald, $102.50; 


14, Walter Kruse, 
W. L. Landfather, 


Sheldon, 
$122.50 


Towa, $115; 15, 
Bulls—Lot 24, 





Anton A. sraun, Montpelier, Iowa, 
$137.50; 25, F. P. Stanton, Sigourney, 
Iowa, $135; 31, Emil Gesin, Forreston, IIL, 
$105. 

The Northwest Iowa Milking Shorthorn 
Sale, under the management of Walter 
Kruse, on June 24, was well attended, 
and the entire offering, including calves, 
made an average of $75 per head The 
top bull was No. 22, and he went to F. J. 
Hundunar, Colton, S. D., at $202.50 E. 
S. Sparks, Vermilion, S. D., secured No. 
21 at $200. The top female was No. 14, 
and she went to Paul Dresser, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, at $200. The Boherer Farms, 
Vermilion, S. D., secured No. 4 at $147.50, 
and No. 3 went to Wm. Blahavitz at $150. 
The 17 females averaged $136.50. Alto- 
gether, it was a good sale. Col. H. 8. 
Duncan was the auctioneer. 





Among the good Shorthorn herds in the 


state of Iowa today will be found that of 
John T. Edson, at Storm Lake, Iowa, 
made up of about 75 head. At the head 
of this herd is the bull, Goldspur's War- 
den, secured in the Harry Hopley disper- 
sion sale. This bull is a son of the Inter- 


national grand champion, Browndale 
Goldspur, and. he is out of Lavender 
Queen 6th, by Dreadnaught Crystal, and 
second dam by Village Beau. He is a red 
roan, splendidly made, thick and level in 
his lines, and, above all, is an outstand- 
ing breeding bull. His calves now on the 
farm show him to be one of the real 
breeding bulls in this state. The females 
in the herd are all Scotch and belong to 


the most popular families. 


Those interested in sheep should visit 
the flocks at Sunset Knoll Farm, Ames, 
Iowa Mr. Holbert, the manager, will be 


delighted to show you his flocks of 
Hampshires and Shropshires. He has 
some excellent club lambs and show sheep 
for sale at this time. The two grand 
champions at the last Iowa State Fair 


were sired by a Hampshire ram from this 
farm. Breeding and merit that will please 
critical buyers will be found at Sunset 
Knoll Farm. Note the advertisement. 
Earl Harrington, Vail, Iowa, has 75 
good Poland China spring pigs this year, 
and they are sired by Better Days, by 
The Roamer, and are out of sows by 


Sterling and Iowa F: 
a sale on 


some 


igle. Earl will make 
October 22, when he will have 
splendid boars to offer the trade. 


choice 
horn bulls are 
Bochman Bros., 
issue Am 
red yearling 
smith. It 
bulls. 


Some very young Scotch 
advertised for sale by 
Holstein, Iowa, in this 
these is an outstanding 
Imp. Cambus Gold- 
you to these 


Short- 


bull by 
will pay 


go see 





MIKE TRIER PASSES 
Mike Trier, Iowa, breeder of 
Duroc swine, passed on at his home, April 
8, after a brief illness. He was a con- 
structive livestock improver and wili be 
remembered by his fellowmen for his 
business dealings 


Keota, 


AND 


TOWA HOMESTEAD 





Olin, lowa, 


this is the great ANGUS event of the year. 
TWENTY BULLS, include many 


bulls. Several are by 


ith is a yearling son of the great 
REVOLUTION 6th out of a Queen V iola K. 
show cow. Here is a genuine prospect 
BANDLE MARSHALL, another of 
sired by Earl Eric Marshall. 
FORTY FEMALES, which includes about 
to GLENCARNOCK REVOLUTION 6th, 
bird families. 
above. They are 
cluded are many 


rich in pedigree, 


catalog, sent FREE on request. Ask for it. 
or E. T. Davis, Sales 
Auctioneer, W. H. Cooper 





ANGUS SUPREME 


(at Miller and Kemp Farm, 
just north of Lincoln Highway at 


Morley, lowa, Monday, August 12 


60 LOTS 


20 Extra Cheice Young Herd Bull Prospects 
10 Richly Bred Females of Foundation Quality 
ABOUT 20 BIG CALVES GO FREE WITH DAMS 


This is a strong consignment from one of the largest and best herds of the state and 
includes both show and breeding cattle of the highest type, 


outstanding yearlings 
and bulls just turning a year old that will make rare show 
GLENCARNOCK REVOLUTION 
6th 384963, the great breeding son of Blackcap Revolution, 
an international grand champion. He has sired more grand 
champions than any of his sons and possibly more than all 


Others are by BLACK BELMORE 336163, EARL ERIC 
MARSHALL 392402 and BELL BOY M. K. 459602, the 
great show bull being retained as a breeding bull. ERWIN 
BOY 4th is an outstanding October bull by BELL BOY 

. K., a member of the celebrated BURGESS family and 
one of the greatest young bull prospects of the breed 
He will show with the strongest competition. KILLMERE 


sire GLENCARNOCKk 
dam, the 
for a 
like type and quality, 


20 cows with calves 
mostly of the 
Also a wonderful array of excellent 
true in type and unexcelled 
suitable for the strongest shows of the 


MILLER & KEMP, MORLEY, [OWA 


Manager, 


midway between Morley and 
Stanwood 


quality and breeding. In fact 


great 
herd bull. 





forward in calf 


at foot or 
keap and Ballindalloch Black 


Bla 
young heifers by the herd bulls listed 
as foundation matrons. In- 
year. Full information given in 


Address 


Iowa City, Iowa 


E. Halsey, F 


eldman 











Your VETERINARIAN 


has thisFREE book 


for you -— 









This 44-page “Live- 
stock Market and 
Record Book” will 
be given to you by 
your nearest vet- 
erinarian free and 
without any obli- 
gation. 





LIVESTOCK} 


market and record 
HANDBOOK 





44 pages of pointers 
and Livestock records 


Contains year-by-year prices back 
to 1924, for hogs, beef and dairy 
cattle, lambs, sheep, horses and 
mules, poultry, etc. Tells all about 
vaccination and howit prevents dis- 
ease, controls epidemics, etc. Fully 
illustrated, with actual photographic 
reproductions. This is a real text- 
book every farmer should have 
handy for ready reference. Many 
pages in back are all ruledand ready 
for you to useas an account book for 
all livestock transactions. Regular 
price 25c, if ordered from us, but 
FREE from your Veterinarian. See him 
today and get your Free copy! 
ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
101-C West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Shorthorns 


The tdeal Cattle for the 






orn-Belt Leas 
They are dual purpose, e.. 
produce and an 


prime bee’ 

abundance of mil 
Seef Shorthorn cows raise their 

calves well and Shorthorn steers 





ire the best gainers and make high quality beef 

) shorthorns rank high in the produc- 
tio average close to the Pines Be 4% 
butterfat 


content 
Milking Shorthorns when dry flesh up readily 
and make good beef 
olled Shorthorns have the characteristics of 
the horned types, embracing both beef and_milk- 
ing, and have the added feature of being Polled 
hese are some of the reasons why this breed 
is preferred by farmers to any others 
For literature, rules, etc., address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 


1 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t feed worms. Use your high 

priced feed in putting on gains. Hon- 
est Dollar Hog Worming Oil gets com- 
mon worms with little trouble or expense. 
Dose: one-half ounce to 50-lb. pig. Order 
from your Ideal Sales Co. feed dealer or 
send $3 per quart, postage paid. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Worming syringe $1.25. 


IDEAL SALES COMPANY 
208 Elm Street DES MOINES, IOWA 




















LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


A. W. THOMPSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 

Selling for the leading breeders of 
rite early for dates 
2300 HARWOOD ST. 





America. 
LINCOLN, NEBR 





a ABERDEEN ANGUS 





| ~ CHOICE \NGUS BULLS 
san ait ale ee ne Blackbinte and ‘Proje 
Saree ee, ho 2 Seen Oe See al ‘herd 
DELL WRIGHT & SON SANBORN, IOWA 
________ HEREFORDS 
“REG ISTE RE ID HE REFORDS 
yuils. f j he y —. Here. 
po i gM ly ae Galen” 
PRED CHANDLER | CHARITON, IOWA 


25 CHOICE HE R EFORD BULL S 








2-ye bet +e ball Ils for ile vein Phen » rd “al . The 
very cl icest_ blood lit Write or ind 
them M tl pap 
BRAZEE & MADSEN HARLAN. IOWA 
c hoice Hereford Bulls I or Sale 
I am of t 10 ble bull 
f it at 1 BR Gaston and 
Donald "Mis t nid cor t Fit to 
Writ Mention ao 
GEORGE J ANSTEY MASSENA, LOWA 
. SHORTHORNS 
Choice Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 
{ ring at tsta ng red Seot bull for 
(‘a t (. 1 t t 1 
j this bull A , 
Addre 
HOLSTEIN, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
F sci dain nr 
| , Hampshire Bred Sows 
y i Har i f 
aah "bead tc tI “These 
t meee ] Y it ] A } 
M. J. SCHNACKEL AVOCA, IOWA 


__ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spottec 1 I ol: ind China Bred Sows 








I 25 Spotted Poland China bred sows 
und the junior umpior M Imost, for 
August and tember f v he i good 
Write me at on Addres 
F. L. JAC KSON YETTER, IOWA 

TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. 
grown—good  litters—double 
Prompt shipment. 


J. J. NEWLIN Grimes, Iowa 
HORSES AND JACKS 


ek We ae eel wee 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
arceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 
heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 
quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON ___ OGDEN, IOWA 


BELGIAN STALLIONS _ 


Sorrels with silver mane and tail and strawberry 
roan Fegistered Belgi an st aT ons for sale, two, three 
and four-year-olds ready r immediate service and 
not high priced. Black Mamm< 7 jacks also for sale 
FRED | CHANI DLER HARITON OWA 


zs SHEEP 


PPL LLL LPL 


~ FOR SALE > 


Hampshire, Oxford 
show and high 
sires, also a few ewes. selgian 
yearling stallions. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 


Well 
treated. 














Shropshire, 
Southdown 


and 
rams class 


choice 





Hampshire and Shropshire Sheep 


Club lambs a sheep Hampshire k 
headed by MT " Fe G iN 90062. the ire of ~ t 
grand champions at 1934 I ite Fair 

SUNSET KNOLL PARM 
L. T. Holbert, 


Mer Ame . Io t 





When writing to advertisers, will you 





please mention this paper? 
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—that’s just the 1935 way of saying what 
Chesterfields have been saying for years... 

Chesterfields do about everything a ciga- 
rette ought to do. 

Chesterfields have TASTE—yes plenty of 
it. But not too strong. 

And Chesterfields are MILD— but they’re 
not insipid or flat. 


Chesterfields “go to town” 


ae. 
poe 


© 1935, LiGett & MyERs Topacco Co. 





